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Ata back to cabinet; 
rescue plan beaten 


. ByAVITEMKIN 
Economic Reporter 

' By a large majority the Ministerial 
Economic Committee yesterday re- 
jected a proposal which would have 
permitted a group of Swiss and 
American investors to purchase Ata. 
After four hours of tense debate the 
committee voted nine-three not to 
adopt the agreement drafted by In- 
dustry Minister Ariel Sharon and the 
potential buyers. 

The three ministers voting for the 
proposal were Sharon. Energy 
Minister Moshe Shaba! and Deputy 
Prime Minister David Levy, 

• Immediately after the’ meeting. 
Shahal got Prime Minister Peres’ 
agreement to include the issue on 
next week's cabinet agenda. 

Sharon accused his opponents on 
the committee of blocking his plan 
for ’extraneous reasons.” Repeating 
this accusation after the meeting, be 
told reporters that ministers 


opposed the plan out of “pettiness 
and ignorance,” hinting that politic- 
al considerations were involved. 

Sharon criticized Peres for not 
attending the meeting, despite being 
asked by Levy and Sharon to do so. 
“Peres promised not to let Ata close 
down,” Sharon observed. He added 
that the prime minister should have 
attempted to win over the plan’s 
opponents. 

The Prime Minister's Office 
stated, in reaction, that Peres had 
made it dear that be would have 
been willing to attend the commit- 
tee's deliberations if its chairman. 
Finance Minister Moda'i had invited 
him. 

“Moda’i did not ask Peres to 
attend, and thus the prime minister 
could not be present.” a spokesman 
for Peres said. 

Sources at Peres’ office expressed 
their “sorrow" over the accusations 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


Strike wave building 


By ROY ISACOWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. -The wave of labour 
unrest and manufacturing stoppages 
built up yesterday with the 
announcement by the food division 
of the Manufacturers Association 
that at least 20 major food com- 
panies will cease prod action on 
Wednesday for three days. 

Garbage will also continue to pile 
up on the nation's sidewalks today as 
local authority workers' strike 


Jerusalemites stay out 


enters its second day, and the streets 
of the capital are expected to be 
jammed by some 600 truckers bring- 
ing their grievances to Jerusalem. 

Kupat Holim administrative 
workers today enter the second day 
of a two-day warning strike for im- 
proved work conditions. 

At the centre of many of the 
strikes and stoppages is the in- 
creasingly biner wrangle between 
the Histadrut and the manufacturers 
(Continued no P^c 2, Col, g) 


Taxi drivers go back to work, 
decide to raise fares by 39% 


By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Taxi drivers called off their 12-day 
trike last night, with drivers being 
ostnicted by the Taxi Owners Asso- 
iation to raise their prices by 39 per 
wit although official government 
(pproval of such a raise has not been 
oceived. 


Jerusalem drivers, however, will 
remain on strike, preferring' to wait 
for approval before raising their 
fares and going back on the roads. 

After a meeting last night. Taxi 
Owners Association representatives 
said they had Transport Ministry, 
Histadrut and Manufacturers Asso- 
(Cantfamed on Page 2, Col. 6) 


iO food processing plants 
io halt production lines 


f -V 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
EL AVIV. - At least 20 large food 
TOcessing plants are to close down 
1 production lines for three days 
rginning on Wednesday to protest 
Sainst the Histadrnt's refusal to 
ant higher prices for their pro- 
icts. 

The decision to stop production 
as taken yesterday by the Food 
Vcessing Division of the Manufac- 
rers Association. Another SO 
ants, also members of the division, 
■dded to take no action at present. 
The decision was taken after a 
tony two-hour meeting here at 
tich David Mosevics, chairman of 
e division, noted that the move 
?uid send 20,000 workers on 
reed leave. 

Hants closing down for the three 
• ys include some of the largest in 
- country, such as Osem, Vita, 
Isis, Ardi, Man, Coca-Cola, 
chard Levy, Slock, National 
ewerics. Elite and Sunffost. 

Six members of the Osem group 
aerday applied to the High Court 
an order calling on Finance 
wster Moda'i, Trade Minister 
son and the Trade Ministry's 
ce controller, to show cause why 
Osem group should not be 
>wed to raise prices. They claimed 
, their elementary right to oper- 
. i their plants at a fair profit had 
4 > aj denied. 


They asked the court to order the 
controller to permit a price rise even 
if the Histadrut opposed this. The 
application will be heard by three 
justices. 

All those attending yesterday's 
meeting claimed that they were 
being forced to produce at a loss. 
Wages are rising, and so is the cost of 
raw materials in most cases, they 
said, bur the prices of products have 
been frozen. What angers them 
more than anything else, they said, is 
that the Industry and Trade ministry 
approved price hikes for some 130. 
items, bur the Histadrut vetoed the 
increases. Some of the price hikes 
should have been granted more than 
six weeks ago. they said. 

Mosevics pointed out that the 
three-day closure was “more of a 
demonstration" than anything else. 
If it did not have the desired effect, 
the industrialists would meet in a few 
days to decide on further action he 
said. 

At the meeting, it was pointed out 
that “there is no law in the country 
which can force us to produce goods 
at a loss,” and several speakers 
noted that "we don’t want to become 
another Ata - to go into receiv- 
ership.'" 

ft was also noted that in April and 
May. the wholesale price index rose 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Right-winger Tally yesterday at Tel Aviv’s Kikar Malchei Yisrael to 
demand the death penalty for Arab terrorists. Story on page 2. 

(Andre Brutmann) 


Parents had complained 
about fatal bus driver 

By YOSEF GOELL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Egged bus cooperative was informed three weeks before the fatal 
school bus accident last week that driver Ruth Davidov had been guilty of 
very wild driving in a similar school outing to Jerusalem. 

Parents who accompanied children of the Yovel Elementary School in 
Ra’anana sent a registered letter to Egged charging that Davidov, who had 
driven them and their children to Jerusalem, had side-swiped two parked cars 
and driven very wildly m other parts of the trip. After ride-swiping the cars 
she failed to stop and leave identification with the owners of the damaged 
vehicles, the letter said. 

The parents were frightened enough to lodge a formal complaint against 
the driver in the letter to Egged. To date no reply has been received from the 
bus cooperative to that letter of complaint. 

The Egged spokesman told The Jerusalem Post last night that he did not 
remember such a letter, because his office receives an average of 50 letters a 
day, but he said that he would check this morning if such a letter had been 
received. 


Inner cabinet defeat 
for Peres overTaha 


By DAVID LANDAU 
Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
Prime Minister Peres last night 
suffered a setback to his hopes of 
moving Tapidly with Egypt to 
arbitration over Taba - and thus to a 
general “thaw" of the “cold peace”- 
when the inner cabinet failed to 
approve arbitration. Instead It left it 


to Peres add Vice Premier Yitzhak 
Shamir to work out between them 
their differences on this issue. 

Shamir has consistently urged that 
Israel hold out for a process of 
conciliation before agreeing to 
arbitration - and he stack deter- 
minedly to this position during the 
(Continued on Page 2, CW. 4) 


New currency laws reduce 
loophole for tourists 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
The Bank of Israel has amended a 
number of currency regulations to 
prevent unfair advantage being 
taken of loopholes and of differing 
exchange rates, and discrimination 
against certain currencies. 

Tourists leaving Israel will now 
only be able to change back SI 00 in 
shekels into foreign currency at the 
airport without documents. Hitherto 
it was permitted to change back 
$500. 

The general permit for paying em- 
ployees of Israeli companies serving 
abroad has been rescinded, and a 
special permit must now be secured 
in each case. For the next three 
months, payments may be made 
under the old system, bat the month- 
ly amount cannot be in excess of 
what was paid previously. 

Israeli businessmen travelling 
abroad will have a larger allowance, up 
to $120 pe day, to a ceding of $2,400, 
above the normal allowance of 5S00 
per traveller, but can only spend the 
money via international credit cards. 
Ownership of an international credit 
card is not enough to permit drawing 


money in this way, and the appropri- 
ate permit must be secured from the 
central bank. 

Currencies previously not recog- 
nized, such as the Greek drachma 
and tire Turkish lira, can now be 
taken out by Israelis travelling 
abroad up to the normal permitted 
amount. 

Tourists leaving the country will 
now have to present receipts show- 
ing foreign currency purchases at 
approved banks if they want to 
change back more than $100 worth 
of shekels. This follows complaints 
that tourists were making up to 30 
per cent profit on these exchanges. . 

The Bank of Israel also 
announced yesterday that it bad 
asked 200 companies to provide de- 
tails of their operations abroad. The 
bank made it dear that companies 
failing to supply the data will not get 
any foreign currency authorization. 

This step follows suspicions that 
companies have been transferring 
large amounts of foreign currency 
abroad, and thus have contributed to 
a leak of foreign currency. 


s i 




Parm welcome - but some proteste - await Herzog in Dublin 





By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Resident Herzog leaves this 
siting for a state visit to Ireland, 
i country .of his birth, which is 
'pr’og tire biggest welcome since 
v *sit of John F. Kennedy over 20 
tfsagp. 

■T« Irish, who in recent weeks 
'e been calling Herzog “the Irish 
S*4ent of Israel,” are going out of 
way to make Herzog feel at 


home in Dublin, which he hasn’t 
seen since 196S. A Jewish museum is 
being dedicated near the bouse 
where he was raised, as the son of 
Ireland's then chief rabbi. Much of 
the trip will be a sentimental journey 
for the president, who is also to 
speak from the same lectern where 
he marked his bar mitzva. 

Accompanied by bis wife Aura, 
two Beit Hanassi aides and his niece 
Shira Herzog Bessin of Canada (who 


is paying her own way), Herzog is 
taking the first-ever direct El A1 
flight between Ben-Gurion Airport 
and Dublin. An official state depar- 
ture ceremony is being held at the 
airport this morning. Herzog will be 
welcomed back on Friday afternoon. 

The visit takes place despite in- 
citement by Irish Republican Army 
and pro-Palestinian groups who 
tried to get a cancellation of the trip 
through threats and demonstrations. 


It also comes at a time of heightened 
tension beteween Ireland and Israel 
due to incidents between the South 
Lebanese Army and tbe Irish contin- 
gent in Unifil. 

A speech at the university in Dub- 
lin has apparently been cancelled 
due to pressure by Palestinian 
groups. 

Herzog will discuss the possibility 
of Ireland opening an embassy in 

(Cootfnned on Back Page) 




Inns’ role in Shi’ite capture is 


By HIRSH GOODMAN 
Defence Correspondent 
* ARa, Southern Lebanon. - 
J fog over what exactly happened 
“Yen tbe South Lebanese Army 
1 Lnifil on the outskirts of this 
71 week has not dissipated. 
® K dear, however, is that the 
between the sides is still high 
'he animosity can be seen and 


***■ advisers with the SLA are 
roam that the 11 SLA Shi 'ires did 


not defect as Unifil claims, despite a 
message transmitted via the Red 
Cross that the II did not warn to 
return to South Lebanon. 

“What do you expect them to say 
while being held on that side with a 
gun to their heads?'* one ‘Israeli 
officer said. 

The 1 1 included veteran members 
of the SLA. among them the com- 
mander Aii Jabri who has been with 
the SLA virtually since its inception. 

SLA sources and Israeli advisers 


attached to the force claimed that 
they have proof that “senior Furnish 
commanders” in the area had been 
cooperating with the Amal organiza- 
tion to whom they handed over the 
pro-Israeli Shiites. 

Persistent rumour in South Leba- 
non has it that some $60,000 changed 
hands and that drugs could have 
been involved. 

Finnish soldiers in the field yester- 
day vociferously denied this charge. 

A visit to the position where the 


incident occurred and detailed ques- 
tioning of people involved has cast 
more confusion than light. Tbe 11 
were in a villa atop a hill that affords 
an excellent vantage point over both 
roads connecting South Lebanon 
with the north. The 1 1 SLA manning 
the position had been hand-picked 
for their loyalty, were well armed 
and well trained. 

According to eye-witnesses 
around 50 members of the Finnish 
(Continued on Back Page) 


Hijackers fear assault 
by Israel as hostages 
beg for cooperation 


BEIRUT. - Shi'ite gunmen 
guarding the hijacked TWA jet- 
liner at the airport here went on 
alert late last night, fearing a 
commando strike to free the 30 
hostages still believed to be on 
board. 

The gunmen lit up the airport with 
flares, and Shi'ites in the mountains 
overlooking the airport were firing 
shots ar a vessel escorted by a heli- 
copter off the coast, an airport secur- 
ity official said. 

Amal leader Nabih Bern ordered 
his militiamen from Tyre to Beirut to 
stay on alert against an Israeli-led 
rescue operation. 

At midnight, the hijackers 


ordered all journalists to leave the 
airport control tower. 

“All of the journalists must go 
out.” shouted a gunman in the 
Beirut control tower, brandishing a 
grenade in one hand and a pistol in 
the other. “See, X have a grenade in 
my hand. I’ll blow up the control 
tower." 

Flashes could be seen from militia 
anti-aircraft guns on the coast firing 
at the unidentified vessel, believed 
to be a warship, the official said. 

Reporters at the airport said they 
could not see the' vessel or helicop- 
ter. 

At about 11.00 p.m. the control 
tower told the hijackers “strange 


targets” were flying in from the 
south. 

Twenty-nine American hostages 
aboard the hijacked plane appealed 
to President Reagan yesterday to 
convince “the Israelis to release tbe 
700 (Shi'ites being held in Israel) as 
requested.” and to “negotiate our 
immediate release without taking 
any direct military action on our 
behalf.” 

Bern, meanwhile, said he was 
negotiating a Red Cross airlift of 
Shi'ite prisoners from northern 
Israel to Damascus. 

The Lebanese cabinet minister 
said he was representing the hijack- 
ers in talks with the U.S., Spain. 

(Continued an Page 2, Cot. 2) 


Israel would weigh U.S. plea on Shi’ites 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

If Israel were to receive a direct 
request from President Reagan or 
Secretary of State Shultz to release 
the Shi'ites being held in the Israeli 
detention centre in return for the 
American hostages on the hijacked 
TWA airliner in Beirut, Israel would 
consider it The Jerusalem Post whs 
told by a senior government source 
last night. 

The source said that while Israel in 
principle is against giving in to the 
dictates of terror, it had been Israel's 
intention to release the 700 Shi'ites 


soon, tbe security situation in South 
Lebanon allowing this. 

Throughout yesterday, govern- 
ment officials in Jerusalem insisted 
that the U.S. had made no demand 
or request of Israel to free Shi'ite 
prisoners. 

Well-placed observers felt that 
Israel would consider such an 
American request on the release, 
should ft be made publicly to Israel. 

But there was a definite sense of 
remorse - indeed a veritable back- 
lash - in political circles yesterday 
over the decision to release the 


1.150 terrorists. This atmosphere ft 
seemed, would ensure that the gov- 
ernment not consider the release of 
the Shi'ite prisoners, unless 
Washington exlicftly requested ft. 

Beyond their statements that 
there had been no such American 
requests, Israeli officials were tight- 
lipped yesterday - in obedience to 
Premier Peres's request at the 
cabinet in tbe morning that ministers 
and officials make no public state- 
ment on the subject. 

The ministers were briefed on tbe 
developments surrounding the hi- 
jack in the early afternoon. 


Free captives, Reagan tells hijackers 


WASHINGTON (AP). - President 
Reagan unexpectedly returned to 
the White House yesterday for meet- 
ings on the Middle East hijacking 
crisis, advising the Moslem terrorists 
to free their American captives “for 
their own safety.” 

“There have been instances where 
hijackers have found that actions 
taken have resulted in their death 
and capture.” Reagan told reporters 
on tbe White House south lawn. But 
the president declined to discuss the 
details of actions under considera- 


tion or whether they included a milit : 
ary options. 

“We will continne to do the things 
we are doing and hope that they 
themselves will see, for their own 
safety, that they had better rum 
these people loose," Reagan said. 

The White House said that Mos- 
lem terrorists took as many as 10 
American hostages from the hijack- 
ed jetHner to an undisclosed location 
after the aircraft's second landing in 
Beirut late Friday. 

White House Deputy press secret- 
ary Robert Sims said, “We are mak- 


ing every effort through Lebanese 
authorities to identify their whereab- 
outs and secure their release.” 

Sim’s statement was the first offi- 
cial acknowledgement of reports 
that the hijackers had remold pas- 
sengers aboard tbe plane and turned 
them over to other Moslem gunmen. 

Passengers and crew members 
who were freed told reporters for 
CBS-TV News and Cable News net- 
work that hijackers went through the 
plane when it was grounded at the 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK’S 

TAX FREE FOREIGN CURRENCY ACCOUNTS* 
Designed to Satisfy your Mind and your Heart 



Your money works for you by 
earning interest, and it works for 
Israel. 


There are many good 
reasons for saving your hard 
earned money in an Israeli bank - 
and they shouldn’t be strictly 
emotional ones. Good 
business decisions are made with 

your head - not with your heart. 

We at Israel Discount Bank bave good 
reasons for asking you to save your money 
with us. Reasons that will satisfy the 
accountant, as well as the pioneer, in you. 

Whenever you deposit funds in our Tax Free 
Foreign Currency Accounts, you'll earn 
competitive interest that’s tax free. Your 
account is completely confidential and is 
accessible anytime. 

★ For foreign residents, tourists, Israelis residing abroad, new immigrants, temporary and returning residents. 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LID. 

TOURIST CENTER (Main Foreign Exchange Branch) 
16 Mapn Sl (Comer 71 Ben Yehuda Si.) Td Aviv 63577 . 


Israel Discount Bank has over 270 
branches and offices in Israel and abroad. 
Our assets total over 10 billion US dollars, and we 
are amongst the top 200 banks in the free world. 
Why not drop into any one of our branches, or our 
Tourist Centers located in Israel’s largest cities 
and in most major hotels. We’ll be glad to show 
you how Israel Discount Bank’s Tax Free Foreign 
Currency Accounts will satisfy your min d and your, 
heart. 


Please send me: 

□ Information on Free Foreign Cunettcy Accounts 
O Infonnaikm on Banitrag by Mail Service 

□ Your publication: Business Review and Economic 

News from Israel 




1)1 ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK 
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HOME NEWS 


Rally demands death penalty for Arab terrorists 
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By M1CHAL YUDELMAN - 
Jerusalem Posl Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Tens of thousands 
demonstrated here in Kikar Malchei 
Yisrael yesterday against Arab ter- 
rorism and demanded the death 
penalty and deportation for Arabs 
guilty of terrorist crimes. 

Speakers at the demonstration - 
organized by Gush Emunim and 
other right-wing circles - denounced 
the government for releasing the 
1,150 Arab terrorists in exchange for 
the Israeli prisoners of war last 
month and accused the government 
and the attorney general of “siding 
with the Arabs/’ 

The organizers had promised not 
to refer to the accused and convicted 
Jewish terrorists (originally the de- 
monstration was to have called for 


" their release but the matter was 
declared sub-fudice), and they re- 
quested that placards referring to the 
defendants not be raised. Neverthe- 
less, several such posters were 
evidence. 


in 


A large group of Meir Kahane's 
Kach movement supporters sang, 
shouted, screamed and dominated 
the demonstration throughout. 

MK Michael Eitan (Likud), who 
was scheduled to speak, was shocked 
by the extreme attitude of the other 
speakers, who openly supported 
Kabane, and left the demonstration 
without speaking. "This is not the 
demonstration I expected/' he said. 

Galia Tam am, whose son Moshe. 
a soldier, was kidnapped and mur- 
dered by terrorists, spoke first, call- 


ing for death to terrorists. 

■‘Israeli girls are going out with 
Arabs, our sons are murdered by 
Arabs. Arabs supply our children 
with drugs and turn our daughters 
into prostitutes. They multiply at 
breakneck speed and soon will be a 
majority and slaughter us all." she 
cried. Left-wingers should go to 
Syria, Iraq and" Libya, and Arabs 
must be persuaded to emigrate to 
other countries . she said . 

MK Uzi Landau (Likud) called for 
the immediate re-arrest of all the 
Arab terrorists released and allowed 
to stay in Israel as part of the PoW 
exchange. “An agreement signed 
following extortion by terrorists is 
null and void. Terrorists who can 
smash a child's head to a rock cannot 
be protected by law/' Landau said. 


Gush Emunim secretary Daniella 
Weiss called on the government to 
dose down the universities in Bir- 
zeit. Hebron and Nablus. 



% 


MK Avner Shaki (National Reli- 
gious Party) demanded the death 
penalty, and added that it was neces- 
sary to blow up terrorists’ houses and 
deport their families. 

Rabbi Moshe Lcvinger. who 
closed the demonstration, attacked 
Attorney-General Yitzhak Zamir 
for being “against Jews and in favour 
of Arabs" and blasted Israel Televi- 
sion for “distorting justice like 
Zamir/* 

Levinger called on Zamir to resign 
and accused Prime Minister Peres of 
hiding behind Zamir and of having 
no judgement of his Own. 


BEAT SHE AN (ftim). - The focal 
zip factory. Flair Israel Ltd. was 
dosed down by the acting manager 
yesterday, after be was unable to 
find the money to pay the em- 
ployees" May salaries. 
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REAGAN ON CAPTIVES 
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SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


The Defence Ministry and the In- 
formation Centre yesterday marked 
the 40th anniversary of the death of 
Eliahu Golomb, founder of the Pal- 
in ach. 


Lebanese capital asking passengers 
their names and taking away those 
they thought to be Jewish. 

Sims said he could not confirm 
reports that passengers were taken 
away because of “Jewish-sounding 
names/’ but he said the U.S. regards 
the hostages on the airplane and 
those being held in Beirut as “being 
held by the same basic group/' 

Late Saturday the State Depart- 
ment had said it was investigating 
reports that six to nine American 
men with “Jewish sounding names” 
were removed from the jet. But 
yesterday, spokesmen there said 
Sims' statement on the matter would 
stand. 

Immediately after his return to the 
White House, Reagan met with 
Robert McFarlane the National 
Security Advisor and Donald Re- 
gan, White House chief of staff. Sims 
said he would meet later with Secret- 
ary of State George Shultz, Secret- 
ary of Defence Caspar Weinberger, 
and William Casey, director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

Asked if a military option had 
been ruled out, Reagan said, “I am 


that kind. 

Reagan said the decision as to 
whether Israel should free Shi'ile 
prisoners whose release is sought by 
the hostages “is a decision for them 
to make." 

He said, “The decision isn't so 
simple as just trading prisoners - the 
decision is at what point can you pay 
off the terrorists without endanger- 
ing people from here on out, once 
they find out that their tactics suc- 
ceed. 1 ' 

As the episode unfolded over the 
weekend, the army dispatched its 
elite Delta Force anti-terrorist com- 
mando unit from Fort Bragg. North 
Carolina, to the Middle East. 

A navy source, meanwhile, said 
the USS Kidd, a guided-missile 
cruiser and the carrier USS Nimitz 
.were cruising the Mediterranean. 

The army refused to confirm that 
U.S. commandos have been dis- 
patched. but an informed source 
who spoke anonymously said the 
Delta unit had been sent to the 
Mediterranean, presumably to be 
ready to storm the plane if a non- 
violent solution is not found. 


ATA 


ARRIVALS 


HUACK 


Countess Mountbatien of Burma with the 
Hod. Timothy KnatchbuO and Mr. and Mrs. E 
Brown, president JNFGt- Britain and Ireland . 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Ship! on, director JOT Ch. 
Britain and Ireland, Miss Sharon Greenspan, 
Younger JOT Gl Britain and Ireland for the 
dedication of (he Nicholas KnatchbuD Recrea- 
tion Centre at Migda! Ha’cmefc. 

Charlotte Jacobson, president of JNF of 
America, for the Zionist General Council, the 
Jewish Agency Assembly and meetings of the 
Jewish National Fhnd. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Ain and members of the 
Canadian National Minion of the United Israel 
Appeal. Canada, to meet with government and 

Jewish Agency leaden, -attend the Jewish 
Agency Assembly. ^iSh UIA projects, and 
dedicate the Joe and" Fay Ain Library in 
Yerobam, a port of Project Renewal. 

> South African LphdKrthip Missioa. led by 
Mendd Kaplan, for an update on Israel affaire, 
meetings with government and Jewish Agency 
officials and a visit to its Project Renevml twin 
townof OfaJcnn. 

Pan) Znckerman, chairman. Leadership De- 
velopment Committee, Jewish Agency Board 
of Governors, and visiting professor. Hebrew 
University, together with Mrs. Zodterraan. to 
attend Jewish Agency Assembly. 

To participate in the World Executive of 
Hemt-Haoobar consulta ti on and to r e p resent 
fientf-Hatrohar at the session of the Zionist 
General Council and Jewish Agency Assem- 


bly: Argentina: Mr. Jaime Avigador, Canada: 


. Ben Milner. Chile: Mr. David Amszynovs- 
ki; France: Messrs. Jacques Kupfcr. Francis 
Kafibt; South Africa: Mr. Julius Weinstein; 
Uruguay: Mr. Manrido Oberiander; U.S.: 
Messrs. Morris Gilom". Hart Hasten. Gerald 
Stxober, Hairy TaubcnfcM. 

Messrs. Taubenfdd and Weinstein win also 
attend meetings of the Jewish Agency Board of 
Governors. 


Shamir reports on trip 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
reported yesterday to the cabinet on 
his recent visit to Britain, France and 
Denmark. 

Shamir said his talks in London, 
Paris and Copenhagen covered, 
among other topics. King Hussein's 
visit to the U.S., Israel’s future ties 
with the European Community and 
the recent incident between the 
South Lebanese Anny and Unifil. 


Georgian chief rabbi 
buried in Jerusalem 


The chief rabbi of the Georgian 
community in Israel, Rabbi Yehuda 
ButrashviUi, died yesterday after- 
noon at his Kiryat Malachi home at 
the age of 80, the Habad organiza- 
tion announced. 

He was buried last night on the 
Mount of Olives in Jerusalem in the 
Habad section of the cemetery. - 


Four cars torched 

in Jerusalem 

Four automobiles were set on fire 
last night in the Jerusalem neigh- 
bourhood of East Talpiot. 

Fire department investigators said 
the cars, which were parked in a lot 
off Rehov Ya’acov Weiss, had de- 
liberately been set on fire, and that a 
bottle of flammable liquid was found 
at the site- The investigation is to 
consider both criminal and terrorist 
motives for the flies. (Itim) 


Delegation asks support 
for Peres peace plan 

TEL AVIV (Itim). - A two-member 
■Labour Party delegation composed 
of Knesset Member Nava Arad and 
Israel Gat, chairman of the Labour 
Party’s department of foreign rela- 
tions, left yesterday to participate in 
discussions of the Socialist Interna- 
tional Bureau in Stockholm. 

The bureau's agenda includes 
topics including the Lebanon war, 
the American Middle East peace 
initiative, the arms race, and former 
West German chancellor Willy 
Brandt’s report on his talks with the 
president of the Soviet Union. 

The two are to ask members of the 
International to support Prime 
Minister Peres’ proposals on peace 
with Jordan. 


(Continued from Page One) 
France and the UN, as well as the 
Red Cross. 

A Red Cross official was expected 
to arrive in Israel late last night from 
Beirut to discuss die situation, Israel 
television said. It gave no further 
details. 

The report said it appeared the 
U.S. wanted the Red Cross to pass 
on to Israel a request for the release 
of the Shiite prisoners held here. It 
said the Americans preferred not to 
make the request directly to Israel. 

The jetliner touched down in 
Beirut yesterday afternoon for the 
third time, after a 11,000-kilometre 
odyssey since Friday, when it was 
seized on a flight from Athens to 
Rome. 

Since then the Boeing 727 has 
crossed the Mediterranean four 
times, landing twice at Algiers. 

Over 100 passengers and crew 
members have been released but the 
hijackers say no more will be heed 
until Israel agrees to their demands. 

Two hours after the release of the 
petition, one hijacker complained to 
the Beirut Airport control tower 
about failure to send dinner rations 
to the aircraft. 

“The hostages have gone to sleep 
hungry. Where is the food," 
screamed the hijacker. “Who is sup- 
posed to take care of the hostages. 
You or us?” 

Two gunshots then rang out over 
the tarmac and newsmen were 
cleared out of. the control tower at 
tbe request of die hijackers. 

“All of you (journalists) must go 
out,” shouted one hijacker over the 
radio. ‘T have a grenade in my hand. 
1'U blow up the control rower/' 

Bern said he had explained the 
hijackers’ position in discussions 
with a senior French diplomat. No 
one on the hijacked plane would be 
harmed if, in addition to the release 
of the prisoners in Israel, two men 
held in Madrid were sent to Algiers 
or Damascus, Berri said. 

Beirut Radio identified the men 
as Mohammad RahhaJ and Mustafa 
Khalil, two Lebanese believed held 
in connection with a failed attack on 
a Libyan diplomat in Madrid last 
year. 

Spanish Ambassador Pedro 
Manuel Aristegui said he had passed 
Beni's message to Madrid. He said 
he had been authorized by Madrid to 
negotiate, and Berri had told him 
they could hold discussions by tele- 
phone. 

The hijackers demanded after 
landing that the plane be refuelled 
with 45,000 gallons of aviation fuel, 
the full capacity of the Boeing 727. 

In Paris, a TWA spokesman said 
the plane was now dose to mecha- 
nical limi ts for passenger safety. He 
said safety was also threatened by 
physical and psychological stress on 
the pilot. 

At least 12 hijackers are believed 
aboard tbe jet, now parked near the 
coast at the far end of a runway well 
south of the airport terminal. 

Greek-born singer Demis Rous- 
sos is still aboard after being re- 
ported freed, air traffic controllers 
said. 

A ship, believed to bd an Israeli 
gunboat, came inshore to a point 
directly opposite the parked aircraft 
yesterday afternoon, but moved off 
when shore-based anti-aircraft guns 
opened up. 

It was fired on again as it moved 
inshore a second time and then took 
up position about 2 kilometres 
offshore. 


leased at 2 a.m. were identified as 
Rev. William Macdonald, a Roman 
Catholic priest from Chicago; 
Edmond Liebst, also of Chicago, 
and Jose Delgado, whose address 
was given merely as California. 

Their release followed soon after 
the hijackers allowed Jean Hoefli- 
ger, the head of a delegation of the 
all-Swiss Internationa] Committee 
of the Red Cross (ICRC), to board 
the plane. 

Hoefljger arrived from Geneva 
late Saturday night at the head of a 
six-member Red Cross delegation. 
He also conferred almost through- 
out tbe night in the operations head- 
quarters with U.S. Ambassador 
Michael Newlin and the Algerian 
negotiators, who were directly in 
touch with the hijackers by radio, 
before boarding the plane early 
yesterday. 

Hocfliger was involved in the re- 
cent exchange of Palestinian and 
Israeli prisoners. 

The Algerian news agency said the 
hijackers told Algerian negotiators 
the release of the three was an “act 
of goodwill” on their part. An ulti- 
matum had pledged several hours 
earlier that “no more prisoners will 
be released." 

In Beirut last night, the hijackers 
released another American hostage. 
The man identified himself to repor- 
ters as Bob Peal from Kansas. 

In Larnaca, Cyprus, witnesses re- 
ported U.S. military activity yester- 
day with uniformed personnel arriv- 
ing in an unmarked jet, transferring 
to a U.S. helicopter and departing in 
the direction of Beirut. 

A white twin-engine executive jet 
arrived in Larnaca shortly before 4 
p.m. local time and reporters at the 
airport said that about 10 passengers 
in militaiy unif orms and wearing 
steel helmets disembarked from it. 

They walked a few yards to a 
waiting U.S. naval helicopter that 
took off within minutes heading east 
Over the Mediterranean in the direc- 
tion of Beirut. 


(Continued from Page One) 

made by Sharon. Ministers were well 
aware that Peres was busy dealing 
with the crisis created by the hijack- 
ing of the TWA plane, they said, and 
thus anti-Peres comments were 
merely attempts to make political 
capital. 

Moda'i led the opposition to the 
accord between Sharon and buyers. 
Jack Nasser and the Maurer group 
from Switzerland. Sharon told tbe 
committee that the cost to the gov- 
ernment of saving Ata would, be 
some S21 million - the ceiling stipu- 
lated by the cabinet. But Moda'i 
presented tbe ministers with a docu- 
ment showing a minimum cost to the 
tax-payer of $33. 9m. The document 
stated that in the Treasury’s opinion 
the accord should be rejected. 

Shah3l roJd the ministers thar the 
deal had been made within the 
framework of all decisions taken by 
the committee, stressing that Mod- 
al's reservations had been taken 
into account, and that there was no 
room for further objections. 

At this point Moda'i said that the 
deal included one central element 
against which he bad warned. Hie 
proposal stated that the government 
had to have a central role in the 
rescue of Ata, he said, and this was 
something he had opposed all along. 

Levy said that the cabinet had 
already rejected Moda’i’s proposal 
to dose Ata, and therefore tbe terms 
of reference for the debate should be 
limited to the various proposals 
made to buy the company. 

But the majority of ministers 
agreed with Moda'i. Voting with him 
were Agriculture Minister Arye 
Nehatnkin, Transport Minister 
Haim Corfu, Science Minister Gi- 
deon Patt, Health Minister Mor- 
dechai Gut, and Ministers without 
Portfolio Ezer Weizmaa and Yigael 
Hurviiz. Communications Minister 
Aranon Rubinstein's vote against 
was passed on by Weizman. Rubin- 
stein is in Japan. 

Attorney General Yitzhak Zamir 
had warned that the proposal con- 
tained serious legal problems. “It is 
evident from the document that no 
government legal adviser was pre- 
sent when the document was 
drafted/' Zamir told ministers. He 
said the deal contained every possi- 
ble guarantee of the rights of the 
buyers, but little protection for the 
government's rights. 

“The government takes upon it- 
self some very serious commitments, 
like the pledge to change the status 


TABA 


(Continued from Page One) 
three-hour discussion last night. 

Tbe other Likud ministers sup- 
ported him - three of them, vocally, 
the fourth. Deputy Premier David 
Levy, tacitly. 

Earlier there had been hopes on 
the Labour side that Levy, and/or 
perhaps Finance Minister Modal, 
might break ranks and support the 
Labour position --which is to go 
straight ahead with arbitration, as 
Egypt has long demanded. (Both 
procedures are mentioned in the 
peace treaty.) 

But during the course of tbe meet- 
ing it was clear to Peres that the 
Likud side would stay united - and 


for that reason, apparently, the pre- 
mier forbore to put the issue to a 
vote. (A tied vote would have meant 
that Peres’ proposal had been defe- 
ated.) 

Peres has made it clear privately 
that he is prepared to push the Taba 
issue to the.point of a coalition crisis, 
but he intends to give it several more 
weeks before taking this extreme 
course. 


HUSSEIN TRIP. - King Hussein 
flew home to Amman yesterday, 
ending a four-week trip during which 
he urged the U.S. to embrace h is 
Middle East peace plan and open 
talks with the PLO. 


Before they left Algiers yesterday 
morning for Beirut, the hijackers 
released three more American hos- 
tages. 

The three middle-aged men re- 


in deep sorrow we announce the death of the 
beloved mother of our family 


BATHIA RIKLIS 


b~t 


who passed away suddenly on 
Friday, June 14, 1985, Slvan 25, 5745, 
in the U.S.A. 


Husband: 

Son: 

Daughter. 

Grandchildren: 


Pinhas Riklis 

Meshulam and Pia (Zadora) Riklis 
Aviva and Yosef (Mashi) Na’aman 
Simona (Riklis) Ackerman 
Gadi and Carolyn Na’aman 
Marcia and Eli Hirshfeld 
Ira and Diane Riklis 
Kady Riklis 

Great-grandchildren: Ari Ackerman, Glia Ackerman, Kfir Wittmann, Yardena 
Riklis, Yair Wittmann, Talia Riklis, Daniella Hirshfeld, 
Ariel-Rachel Na’aman, David Hirshfeld. 

Judith Riklis, Irwin Ackerman 
Lemer, Urian, Riklis, Ronli-Riklis, Kulman, 

Katoni, Bilogo rod sky 


Relatives: 

Families: 


The funeral will leave from the Municipal Funeral Parlour, 5 Rehov Dafna, Tel 
Aviv, on Wednesday, June 1 9, 1 985, at 2.00 p.m. for the Holon Cemetery. ’ 

Shiva will be held at Bert Na’aman, 1 8 Rehov Soutine, (4th floor), Tel Aviv. 


*1770-18434 


Yosef Bernstein, who has been 
acting as manager for the past three 
months, decided to cease operations 
following rumours that the factory 
owner. Julius Beer and his son, who 
left for the U.S. 10 days ago, mtgftr 
not be coming back. Beer is said to 


have incurred debts that he was 
unable to meet. 

The company accountant sm that 
the pay-slips were ready, along wth 

a line of credit totalling Klbtt^on, ■" • ^ 

but the re was bo one to sign payment ;■ 
authorization' The Indistry and 
Trade Ministry said yesterday that & 
was looking into dte matter. . - .1 

The workers committee and the : . 
Beit Shean Labour CouncS have ; - 
applied for a court order attaching ;^ 
the company's property msafegnanJj 
the rights of the employees. -y ■' 


600 trucks to disrupt roads 
in Jerusalem, Haifa protests 


of the plots - to be acquired by the 
buyers as part of Ata's. assets - to 
residential." Zamir said. 

Zamir revealed that the company 
would not be bought directly by the 
investors, but by a new subsidiary, 
which does not yet exist. 

The ministers opposing the agree- 
ment stressed during the debate that 
the Sharon accord would make Ata 
workers the victims of the rescue 
operation. They claimed that 
according to the deal, there would be 
at least 350 workers fired, while 
those remaining would have to waive 
pension rights and sign new, less 
favourable work agreements. 

David Rudge adds from Haifa: 

Ata workers were yesterday reel- 
ing from shock and disappointment 
after the Ministerial Economic Com- 
mittee's derision, but they vowed 
they would not give up their fight. 

Works committee members and 
Haifa Labour Council officials were 
last night due to hold emergency 
talks with Histadrut Secretary- 
General Yisrael Kessar to decide 
what further steps to take. 

Tbe workers bitterly criticized 
Prime Minister Peres for not attend- 
ing the ministerial committee meet- 
ing to throw his weight behind the 
proposal to sell Ata to a consortium 
of foreign investors. 

The bitter workers maintained 
that if anybody other than Ariel 
Sharon had proposed the agreement 
it would have been approved. 

They charged that party politics 
had taken precedence over their 
livelihoods and the fate of one of 
Israel's oldest companies. 

Meanwhile workers, who had 
been sent home in the afternoon in 
the confident expectation that the 
ministerial committee would 
approve the sale, were urged to 
return to the Ata factories j|nd pre- 
pare themselves for a long seige. 

Roy Isacowitz adds: 

Earlier yesterday representatives 
of the consortium proposing to 
purchase Ata signed an agreement 
with the company’s workers safe- 
guarding the rights of the workers 
under the new management. 

Under terms of die agreement, 
the new owners would not alter work 
agreements or dismiss workers with- 
out the consent of Che Ata works 
committee and the Haifa Labour 
Council. The agreement was signed 
by attorney Yosef Toussia-Cohen, 
representing the consortium, and 
Histadrut Secretary-General Yisrael 
Kessar. 


By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - A slow moving convoy 
of about 500 trucks is expected to 
cause serious traffic disruptions 
along the Tel Aviv-Jenisalem high- 
way this morning before it ends in a 
demonstration outside the Knesset 
and government offices. 

A second convoy of about 100 
trucks will stage a demonstration m 
the Haifa area, starting at Kurdaneh 
at 6.30 a.m. The truckers are deman- 
ding a 20 per cent increase in haulage 
fees while the government is willing 
to authorize a 14 per cent raise. 

Trucks from as far away as Beer- 
sheba and Hadera are set to con- 
verge on Jerusalem this morning, 
travelling slowly with their lights on. 


The first truckers are expected to roll 
at 5.30 a.m., itrorifcr to arrive in the 
capital by 7. when they have a permit 
to demonstrate near the Knesset . 

Because of the laige number of 
trucks due - on rhe raads. il is ex- 
pected it will take even longer for 
them to reach Jerusalem. If there is 
not enough room for all the trucks at 
the demonstration, some will parkin 
the Binyenei Ha'uma lot. 

On Tuesday, about 85 per cent of 
all truck drivers (members of tbe 
Israel Trucking Board) will hold a . 
one-day warning strike. This will be 
felt m ainly in the agricultural sector, 
as farmers will be unable to get - 
fodder for their livestock or trans- 
port their goods to markets. 


TAXI DRIVERS 


(Continued from Page One) 
ciaticm approval for the increase, 
and that official government approv- 
al was expected within a couple of 
days. • 

The 39 per cent increase repre- 
sents a 25 per cent hike in addition to 
the 14 per cent previously granted 
tbe drivers. (See story - Page 7) 
Meanwhile, all the country's 
cooking gas agents began an indefi- 
nite strike yesterday afternoon, in 
support of a 50 per cent increase in 
commission fees. Representatives of 
the agents told The Jerusalem Post 


that the decision to strike was taken 
after negotiations with the Energy *. 
Minister broke down. 

Service station owners are to meet 
with Energy Ministry represema- ‘ 
fives this morning in a’ bid to avert a 
strike. They too are calling for a 50 
percent increase in commission fees, 
and have threatened to begin strik- 
ing on Wednesday tf tbeir demand is •' 
not met. 

Some petrol stations may run out 
of foei tomorrow since tankers which 
supply them win not be operating • 
because of the truckers' strike. 


. ■ 
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STRIKE WAVE 

(Con tinned from Page One) 


over the price increases for certain 
goods and services during the period 
of the second package deal. Addres- 
sing an emergency meeting of the 
Histadrut executive yesterday. 
Secretary-General Yisrael Kessar 
accused the manufacturers and the 
government of attempting to subvert 
the package deal. 


Kessar also blamed the manufac- 
turers for the taxi strike, saying they 


had refused to grant an increase in 
taxi rates despite the Histadrut's 
approval. Meeting with the taxi driv- : 
ers later. Manufacturers Association • 
President Eli Hurvitz said that the 
issue would have to be decided by 
the government. . 

With the package deal showing 
signs of collapse. Prime Minister. 
Peres is expected to convene the ■. 
trilateral Economic Council this 
week to try to resolve the prices • 
dispute and’end the labour unrest. , 




Jordanian resident shot on bridge to Israel 


A Jordanian resident who crossed 
the Adam Bridge from Jordan to 
Israel Friday, was shot and wounded 
by Israel Defence Forces troops sta- 
tioned at the bridge. 

As the man approached the Israeli 
side of the bridge he was ordered to 
stop, but he continued walking and 
the soldiers opened fire. After he 
was wounded, he was taken to a 


hospital in Jericho. A preliminary 
investigation revealed that the man 
was mentally disturbed. ‘ 

According to the man. he was fed 
up with life in Jordan and decided to 
move to Israel. (Itim ) 


( * 
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DRUGS. - Dangerous drop, includ-. 
mg opium, were stolen Saturday 
from a pharmacy in the Galilee town 
of Hatzor. 


The International Board of Directors 
Executive Committee, Management and Staff 
Shaare Zedek Medical Center, Jerusalem 
share in the grief of 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Merkin, New York 
and the Breuer Family, Jerusalem 
on the passing of 


JENNY BREUER 


m 


who died in Jerusalem on June 1 1th, 1 985. 
tnwvni jra tnw *yira nanx aru* mpan 
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To Gwen Cohen 
We share your grief on the death 
of your 


MOTHER yr 


The Airports Authority Management 
and your co-workers 


The World Wizo Movement 

mourns foe passing of 

Dr. DEBORAH SAGORSKY 

Honorary Life Member of World Wizo 
and a great Zionist leader 

and extends condolences to Ml rah Paradise and the family 
mju. in their bereavement 


In deep sorrow we announce the death of 

MARTIN ROTH 

The funeral took place yesterday, June 16. 1985. 



BCI784-19FJ4 


His wife: Muschi 

His daughter: Gaby Barkal and family 


On the fourth anniversary of the death 
of our beloved 


FAIGEL BRAUDE Vt 


a memorial service will be held on Tuesday, June 18, 1985 , l 
Sivan 29, 5745, at 5.00 0.m., at Holon cemetery. $ 


AD777-ISW34 


The Family *; 




HOllOy 
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HOME NEWS 

Two more victims 
of bus crash buried 
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PETAH TIKVA (him), - Two more 
udims of last Tuesday's bus-train 
collision were buried yesterday in 
theScgula cemetery here in separate 
funerals. 

Sharona Havnra.13, died Satur- 
day afternoon in Haifa's Rambam 
Hospital of injuries she suffered 
when the train crashed into the bus 
full of pnpils from Petah Tikva’s 
Brenner School. She was the 22nd 
fatality- 0 !^ crash. 

Shafofli’s sister Smadar Havara. 
19 , had accompanied her on the 
srijqpljrip and suffered moderate 
injuries and is still in Rambam. 

The. other victim buried yesterday 
was Amir Shahar, 13. who died at 
the time of the crash. His parents 
were travelling on the West Coast of 
die US- and were Only located when 
they called home last Thursday. 
They were told Amir had sufffered 
. serious injuries, and informed of his 
death only on their arrival in Israel 

oo Friday. 

While Amir’s parents were in the 
X.J.S., his Ib-vea r-old sister Liat took 
responsibility for dealing with the 
death. She arrived at the school by 
herself after learning of the accident 
to find out what happened to Amir, 
and insisted on being trie one to tell 
her other younger brother, Mickie, 
that Amir had died. 

A large group, including many 
schoolehilaren and teachers, 
attended yesterday’s funerals. The 
eulogies were given by Mayor Dov 
Tavori and Education Ministry 
Director-General Eliezer Shmueli. 


Twelve-year-old Eti Levi, injured 

in the collision, was released vester- 
day from Rambam Hospital' Nine 
passengers of the bus are still hospi- 
talized in Rambam. and two others 
in Haifa's Carmel Hospital. The con- 
dition of all the injured was reported 
to have improved yesterday. 

The following is a description of 
the crash and its aftermath given 
yesterday by Alon. a seventh- grader 
from Brenner who was sitting next to 
the driver in the bus immediately 
behind the one hit by the train: 

“I don't feel good. Since the disas- 
ter I’ve only come to school on 
Friday, and even then I was only able 
to draw... All the time 1 think about 
what would have happened if I bad 
been on that bus. Idon'tcry, but I'm 
afraid. Fm afraid it'll happen to me, 
too. 

"I wonder why there wasn't a 
_ traffic jam that held up the bus a few 
'seconds. Why didn’t the driver 
stop?... I saw the train coming. I 
shouted to their driver., ‘Go! Go!’ 
but I knew it was too iate. She didn’t 
move, was stuck on the tracks... 

“We started to cry.... We saw 
smoke and blood. I saw one boy fly 
from the door. What luck - he was 
saved. He was lightly injured. But ail 
my friends were at the back of the 
bus-FVvir, Tzahi. Amir and Oded - 
and look what happened to them... 

“I heard they're going to have 
some day camp for us here this 
summer. I don't think I’ll go. I just 
want to get away, get some distance, 
rest a little.” 


Application to Hi gh Court 
against Denver Boot in TA 


\ . ;■ 


A Tel Aviv advocate has applied 
to the High Court of Justice for an 
order banning the use of the “Den- 
ver Boot” to lock vehicles in Tel 
Aviv. The application is against the 
municipality. Mayor Shlomo Lahat, 
Interior Minister Yitzhak Peretz and 
the contractors who have the conces- 
sion for using the locking device in 
Tel Aviv. 

Advocate Shmuel Sa'adia main- 
tains in his application that the new 
municipal by-law permitting the use 
of the “boot” should be abolished, 
as it damages the citizen’s private 
property, humiliates and degrades 
him~ 

The application says that the pre- 
vious by-law, which permitted the 
municipality to levy fines and to tow 
away vehicles blocking traffic, was 
adequate and provided correct safe- 
guards for citizens. 


Sa’adia also says that in contrast to 
the previous methods employed, 
locking vehicles with the Denver 
Boot perpetuates the problem it is 
supposed to solve by keeping an 
illegally parked vehicle in place far 
longer than would otherwise be the 
case. 

The application also maintains 
that the lock has been used in areas 
where parking is permitted. It asks 
the High Court to issue a temporary 
order banning the use of the device, 
while it is considering the case. 

Tel Aviv residents have alleged 
that unlike in other towns, the con- 
tractors in their city have been using 
the boot unfairly and without consid- 
eration of solving traffic problems, 
merely to obtain the fee which they 
receive for each vehicle locked with 
the boot. (Itim) 




Zayneba Hardaga, flanked by her sister Arifaglc Nada and Yosef 
Kabilio, just after planting a sapling at Yad Vashem yesterday. 

I Isaac Harari t 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Hit and run 

POLICE are searching for the driver 
of a green-and-white Volkswagen 
pick-up suspected of a hit-and-run 
accident that resulted in the death if 
an I$-year- old woman. 

The accident occurred late Satur- 
day night on Hebron Road in Jeru- 
salem. Police sources said that die 
front windshield was smashed on 
impact. Anyone who has seen the 
vehicle is requested to report to the 
nearest police station. 

Book collection 

A COLLECTION. OF over 8000 
books bequeathed to Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity by the late Dr. Deitrich 
Kramer of Germany was dedicated 
at a ceremony at the university 
yesterday. 

Kramer, an anti-Nazi gentile, had 
collected books on literature, ling- 
uistics and related subjects - and 
some material on Nazism - and had 
expressed interest in donating it af- 
ter his death to a Jewish institution. : 
In broad daylight 

TWO PEOPLE .were robbed yester- 
day morning in broad daylight, the 
robbers making off in each case with 
sizeable sums. 

A Tel Aviv man was robbed while 
waiting for a bus to the airport: Prof. 
Zigmund Levitus was on his way to a 
medical conference in London, 
when a man approached him and 
grabbed his shoulder bag. The man 
fled on foot. In the bag were Levitus’ 
passport, ticket, insurance policy, 
and foreign currency in cash and 
travellers cheques. 

A petrol station worker in Haifa 
was robbed outside the Tel Hanan 
branch of B.ank Hapoalim on her 
way to make a deposit of IS5 million 
in cash and cheques. Two men 
approached her and grabbed her 
bag. then fled in a car that had earlier 
been reported stolen. 

Learning languages 

A NEW LANGUAGE centre to 
proride intensive courses in English. 
Hebrew and Arabic has opened at 
the Everyman's University in Tel 
Ariv. 

Unlike the university's other prog- 
rammes, which are primarily by cor- 
respondence, these are intensive 
classroom courses: either three-hour 
sessions once or twice a week, or if 
there Is demand, six week courses 
meeting four hours a day five days a 
week. 


Technion crisis 
THE INTERNATIONAL board of 
governors of the Technion opened 
its annual meeting yesterday amid a 
severe financial crisis. Two hundred 
members and observers from Israel 
and 14 other countries are attending 
the meeting. 

Technion President Josef Singer 
noted that for the current academic 
year the Technion had accepted 20 
per cent more students for engineer- 
ing fields in high demand though no 
money had been available for the 
expansion. 

Despite the financial straits, 
however, the Technion has spent 
S3.5 .million for a visitors’ centre, 
which is to “sell” the university to 
visitors and potential donors. 

Welfare state 

TWENTY SOCIAL scientists from 
eight foreign countries and Israel 
convened at the University of Haifa 
yesterday for a week-long interna- 
tional symposium on “The Welfare 
State- in Transition.” ' 

They will present papers on the 
state of welfare in their own coun- 
tries, from Japan to Yugoslavia, and 
discuss necessary changes in the light 
of government cuts in social benefits 
and escalating costs. 

Arab technology 

ARAB EDUCATORS have set up a 
fund to support increased technolo- 
gical education in the Arab sector. 

The establishment of the fund, 
which will se**k contributions both 
from Israeli Arabs and foreign do- 
nors, was announced yesterday after 
a meeting between fond chairman 
Ibrahim Uda and Education Minis- 
ter Yitzhak f’tavon. Uda said the 
fund is a response both to the general 
need in Israel for more technological 
education and to the gap between 
the Arab and Jewish sectors in the 
field. 

Pricey swimming 
THE MANAGEMENT of Tel 
Aviv's Gordon swimming pool was 
accused at Tel Aviv District Court 
yesterday of overcharging on admis- 
sion tickets. 

The prosecution stated that prices 
at the pool went up from ISI.433 to 
IS 1,650 on March IS. in breach of 
price legislation. 

• The judge deferred completion of 
proceedings. 


First Moslems honoured as Righteous Gentiles 


By ERNIE MEYER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

For the first time in its history. 
Yad Vashem yesterday honoured 
Moslems for rescuing jews during 
the Holocaust. 

Zayneba Hardaga of Yugoslavia 
planted a tree on the Avenue of 
Righteous Gentiles in her name and 
in that of her late husband Mustafa 
and of her father Ahmed Sadik. who 
was killed by the Germans for saving 
Jews. 

Present at the ceremony were 
three members of a family saved by 
the Hardagas - Yosef Kabilio. 88, 
his son Benny and bis daughter Tova 
Greenberg, all of Jerusalem. 

Yosef Kabilio owned a pipe fac- 
tory in Sarajevo, which was built on 
land belonging to the Hardaga fami- 
ly. When the Germans invaded 
Yugoslavia in April 1941. Kabilio 
fled to the forests. Returning to 


Sarajevo to check on his factory, 
which had been taken over by col- 
laborators. be met Mustafa Harda- 
ga. Hardaga insisted that Kabilio 
bide at his house and helped the 
Jew's wife and children escape to the 
Italian-occupied part of Yugoslavia^ 
where conditions were better. 

Not wishing to endanger his hosts. 
Kabilio left once again, but was 
captured by the Germans. Zayneba 
Hardaga smuggled him food and 
civilian clothing, which enabled him 
and nine others to escape their 
labour camp. Eight of the escapees 
were caught and shot, but Kabilio 
again found shelter with the Harda- 
gas, before they finally helped him 
join his wife and children in the 
Italian zone. 

Shortly before the end of the war, 
Zayneba Hardaga's father, Ahmed 
Sadik. was denounced for helping 
Jews and taken to the Jasenova con- 


centration camp, from which he did 
not return. 

At the ceremony in Yad Vashem's 
Hall of Remembrance yesterday, 
Zayneba Hardaga placed flowers on 
the floor of the hall, where Jasenova 
is written in a mosaic among the 
names of the many concentration 
camps. She was accompanied by her 
sister. Arifagic Nada, who knelt and 
kissed the stones. 

The president of the Sha’aria Isla- 
mic Court in Jerusalem, Subhi Abu- 
Ghosh, accompanied by the secret- 
ary of the Mamie Appeals Court. 
Ibrahim Abd-el-Salim. attended the 
ceremony. Abu-Ghosh congratu- 
lated the Hardaga family, saying: 
“All you did was part of the humane 
and religious values our Prophet 
Mohammed spoke of so often when 
he taught about the rights of neigh- 
bours. We Moslems in Israel are 
very proud of you.” 


Special rabbinical court set up 
for Ethiopian Jews’ problems 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Chief Rabbinical Council is 
expected to set up a special Beit Din 
(rabbinical court) to deal with the 
marriages of Ethiopian Jews and 
other cases referred to the chief 
rabbinate. 

Most Ethiopian immigrants refuse 
to undergo the symbolic conversion 
ceremony, ordered for them by the 
chief rabbinate, which includes im- 
mersion in a ritual bath and “reaf- 
firmation’' of a willingness to 
observe the commandments. They 
say that it casts doubts on their 
Jewishness. 

But without the ceremony, most . 
rabbis have refused to conduct mar- 
riage ceremonies for Ethiopian 


Jews. Even the rabbis who did so in 
the past, out of a conviction that the 
Ethiopians are Jews according to 
Halacba (religious law) have back- 
tracked in recent months in the face 
of the refusal of the chief rabbis to 
change their position. 

A spokesman for the council last 
night told The Jerusalem Post that he 
expects that the appointment of the 
special court, which is to deal with 
each case individually, wfli remove 
most of the barriers to the marriages 
of Ethiopian Jews. At the present, 
there are said to be a few dozen 
couples awaiting rabbinic approval 
towed. 

The court will also deal with prob- 
lems of children of mixed marriages 
and others forbidden to marry 
according to Halacha. 


Won’t testify in Kate murder trial 


HAIFA (Itim). - Samir Janama, one 
of the defendants in the Danny Katz 
murder trial, refused to testify 
yesterday in his defence, saying that 
the court procedings were a “show.” 

Another defendant in the trial. 
Ahmed Kuzli, also refused to testify 
in his own behalf last week. 

Gidan Ghanameh, 17. a witness 


foT the defence, yesterday took the 
stand to verify Janama’s alibi. Gha- 
nameh. who worked with three of 
the defendants at a market in Haifa's 
Danya neighbourhood, claimed that 
at the estimated time of the child's 
kidnapping in December. 1983. he 
and Janama were making deliveries 
to the Neve Sha'anan neighbour- 
hood. 


Miari applies 
to High Court 
onimmunify 

The High Court of Justice is to sit 
as a three-justice panel to consider 
an application by MK Mohammed 
Miari of the Progressive List for 
Peace asking the court to cancel the 
recommendation of the House 
Cmmittee of the Knesset to lift his 
parliamentary immunity. 

The committee voted last week to 
recommend that the Knesset lift 
Miari's immunity as regards free 
movement, searches and arrest, fol- 
lowing alleged statements of sym- 
pathy for the PLO made by Miari. 
The PLP member is said to have 
expressed support for the PLO at a 
memorial meeting for former Heb- 
ron mayor Fahd Kawasme, who was 
murdered in Amman. 

Later several MKs called on Miari 
to denounce PLO terror, but Miari 
limited himself to deploring “vio- 
lence from all sides." 

Miari maint ains in his application 
to the High Court that in voting as it 
did, the Knesset House Committee 
was acting politically and was pre- 
venting him from carrying out his 
public duties under the guise of pro- 
tecting democracy. The committee, 
he says, aimed to harm him as com- 
prehensively and severely as possi- 
ble. (Itim) 
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Without effort, an apartment purchase puts your money to work! 


Foreign currency or short term deposits? Certificates of deposit or 
securities? The banks are always trumpeting the merits of yet 
another investment scheme, yet none of them ever lives up to 
expectations. 

So what does the serious investor do. when he's looking, fora solid 
investment during a period of economic uncertainty? One 
naturally thinks of the well tried solution to this problem - real 
estate. Property - an investment you can see and feel, that 
provides safety, security and profits. 


The staff of Anglo-Saxon will be happy to offer you a number 
of worthwhile propositions. Anglo-Saxon is your address for real 
estate investments with a solid yield. 

Visit the Anglo-Saxon office nearest you, to get acquainted over a 
cup of coffee. Investments are made for profit. Anglo-Saxon 
understands this. Addresses in the "Golden Pages.” 
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ASK FOR 
AVNERORGABT 

You’ve moved into a new house 
and you just can't face the 
monumental taks of getting the 
garden into shape. Then ring 
GINAT TAMAR, 02-719972. 
Avnerand Gaby are tops in 
planning and planting gardens, 
roof gardens, balconies and at 
installing and maintaining 
irrigation systems both large and 
small. They'll give free advice 
and estimates without obligation. 
At their nursery they've a great 
selection of summer plants 
including gorgeous fuchsias in- 
assorted colours. They've 
shrubs, trees, cfimbers, bushes, 
house plants and everything for 
the garden. GINAT TAMAR 
(previously Ha'mashtela), 17 
REHOV BEITAR. TALPIOT (bus 
7). Summer hours 7-30-1 .30 and 
3.30-7. Friday 7.30-3. Fluent 
Engfish spoken. 

WEWORKFORIOD 

At Ziontours, we are always 
searching for the cheapest deals 
with the best service. With taxes 
sky-high, you must get value for 
your money. How's NY one-way 
$375, Boston $415 and Chicago 
$450. Round-trip NY is just $599, 
and to South Africa it's only $977 
in 6 unlinked payments. DEAL 
OF THE WEEK: round trip flight 
to Gyprus, $125. ZIONTOURS 
JERUSALEM, 23 HILLEL ST. 
(next to Shamai St Post Office), 
Tel. 02-233326/7/8. Open every 
day from 8.30 am. to 630 p.m.; 
Wed. and Fri. till 1p.m. 

Mark Feldman, 
;r . ; ..Your-treyel professional 

. *<nr>**« t \ ' -' .V “.<• 

BBAEUABTFROM 
AGAMTOZARimY 

With perhaps the coital’s finest 
selection erf prfnto- ihos, etchings,, 
watercolours and oils, Alec's Ftrie 
Art at the King Salomon Sheraton 
Hotel is a sure stop for resident 
and tourist afflee. They've works 
by Caste!, Ticho, Bergner, Fima: 
Tumarian, Gutman, Steknatzky^ 
Katfishman, Upshflz and more,. 
They’ve sculpture and some 
exclusive Judaica. Open Sunday 
thru' Thursday 10 am. -11 p.m.,‘ 
Friday ta 2 pm, Saturday from 7 
p.m. Browse freely at leisure. 
Credit cards accepted. ALEC'S 
FINE ART, KING SOLOMON 
SHERATON HOTEL 

TOffTBCDCET 
GARDENERS 

If you want a lovely green garden 
or balcony, and your bank 
manager won't help, then go to 
MASHTELA AVI, the plant 
nursery at MaOca (Manahat). His 
prices are so reasonable and he 
sells top quafity plants based on 
30 years experience in 
Jeroalem. He's been joined by 
Yousouf (previously with Ben 
Gad and Ha-mashtela). 
Geraniums for only IS500. 
pontulaccas at IS250, gonforina, 
marigolds, liiliput dahlias, 
gOardin and dozens of varieties 
ready for planting. Tea roses and 
in two weeks petunias (all ' 
colours) at only IS275. Avi will 
give you back IS15 on every 
empty throwaway plastic plant 
holder. Gardens aid balconies 
established and maintained. 
MASHTELA AVI - wefl worth a 
visit - at G ESHER* MALKA - 

almost on the bridge on the way 

to Kiryat Yovel from town. Tel. ■ 
02-411853. Open Sun-Thurs 7- 
3, 4-6. Fridays 7-230 pm. 


I SCREAM 
EXTRAORDINAIRE 

Take a break from queueing 
amid the downtown bustle, and 
savour the most imaginative 
homemade ice creams and 
sherbets, at the Sheraton Hotel’s 
new King Solomon's Porch. Beat 
the heat in the tranquility of our 
terrace with a dizzying choice of 
treats: the luxurious Tulip (ice 
cream, whipped cream and 
chocolate truffles in a pastry 
shell); the prodigious Seven 
Flavours Giant (wow!); King 
Solomon's Cherries Special 
(duvdevan divine!); Painter's 
Palette (a masterpiece mosaic of 
fruits and sherbets)); plus the 
classic banana spfit and milk 
shake a la Sheraton, and many 
more Ideas. KING SOLOMON'S 
PORCH, open seven days a 
week from 11 am. to 11 p.m., 
kosher, priced under IS 4000 per 
awesome portion. 

TBE BUSINESS OR 
PLEASURE LUNCH WITH 
THE FRENCH TOUGH 

Where for only 10,000 shekel 
including VAT can you have a 
fabulous five-course lunch with a 
choice of hors d 'oeuvres, soups, 
steaks, mixed grill, fish of the 
day, schnitzel or chicken, 
desserts, coffee. Where? In the 
defightfui ambience of MY BAR & 
RESTAURANTS, 6 HILLEL ST 
in the centre of town. They’re 
serving from noon til 3 pm Sunday 
to Friday. And till midnight they 
have an exciting menu 
presented by owners with over 
10 years experience in French 
kitchens. Choosy? Then choose 
MY BAR. For reservations 02- 
24,5515. Special orders 
executed on request B'te’avon. 


NORMAN’S - 

WHERE MEAT PEOPLE 
MEET 

If you’re in Jerusalem and 
looking for some of the best 
steaks east of Texas, make for 
Norman’s. Fresh prime rib of 
beef - on or off the bone -- sirloin 
steaks, half-pound 100% beef 
hamburgers and other first class 
meats have made NORMAN'S 
the place for knowledgable 
carnivores. The friendly 
atmosphere, the unusual soups, 
the fresher than fresh salads, foe 
home-baked lemon meringue 
pie, the pastas, the wines aid the ; 
appetizing vegetarian dishes 
have given Norman's a come* 
back-again-and-ag aln clientele 
second to none. NORMAN'S, 9 
YOEL SALOMON, off Kikar Zion. 
Tei. 227444. TAKE AWAYS - 
Kosher under Rabbinate 
supervision. Sat- Thurs. noon- 
best hurry, last orders 10 p.m. 
Friday dosed. After ShabbaL 


! JERUSALEM'S ORIGINAL 
HOT CORNED BEEF 


Hot corned beef (salt beef) on rye . 
with mustard and all the 
trimmings. Chopped herring 
mmmm - , pastrami, super hot 
dogs, cold cuts, french fries, 
tasty salads, and other deli 
delights. Beers, spirits and 
dozens of parve cocktails. Plus 
our summer special - home 
made lemonade. Music, darts, 
kosher. SOLOMON’S SALOON 
DELI (previously Deli Nopi). 11 
YOEL SALOMON off Kikar Zion. 

1 1 am til 1 1 pm. Closed Friday, 
open after Shabbat. TAKE 
AWAYS. Tel. 02-221885. 


RUCHAMA- ORIGINAL 
YEMENITE 

COOKING A fSf 

AT FTS 

Tasty is the word to describe 
Yemenite cooking and it's 
inexpensive. You can have 
Melawach, the fabulous flaky 
pancake/pita with hot and spicy 
sauces or with honey, hot 
chocolate and walnuts. Great. 
Yemenite soups with hilbe and 
saluf (Yemenite bread). Meat 
dishes, melawach with chopped 
meat and spices etc. etc. And 
you’ll come out with money in 
your pocket At RUCHAMA'S 
YEMENITE RESTAURANT & 
BAR. 3 YA’AVETZ ST by 47 
Jaffa Rd. Tei. 246565. Open 
Sun. — • Thurs. 11 a.m. — 
midnight. Saturday after 
ShabbaL Kosher. 

KOSHER TEXMEX 

Enjoyed by Haim Shapiro and 
hundreds more, Barry Ritman's 
CHILI'S serves local and tourist' 
with spicy south-of-the-border 
delights. Enchiladas, Tacos, 
Calabadta, Chin, Burritos, Com 
Bread, annd more. At the bar 
Daiquiri, Margarita, Tequila etc. 
Family prices that leave you 
enough to get heme. Try it, you'll 
fike iL CHIU'S restaurant and bar, 
,6YOEL SALOMON, off Kftar 
Zion. Sun.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-3" 
p.m., 6-fl 1 p.m. Sat. after 
Shabbat, Friday - Kosher 
Mexican Brunch, noon-3 p.m., 
only IS 7,500. Telephone 02- 
228092. 


Hijack \dctims were given karate chops, TWA says 


PARIS (Reuter). - Hijackers of the 
TWA Boeing 727 forced the passen- 
gers to put their .heads on their knees 
when the plane landed and gave 
them karate chops on the back of 
their necks, a TWA offical said 
yesterday. 

He told reporters the violence 
occurred mainly during the earlv 
pan of the hijacking, which began 
after the plane took off from Athens 
on Friday. . 

The Moslem Shi’ite hijackers 


treated the men and women equally 
badly, said the official, who was not 
himself on board but travelled to 
Paris from Algiers yesterday with 16 
mainly women passengers released 
there on Saturday. 

The official said TWA hostess Ull 
Dericfcson. released in Algiers 
yesterday, was punched in the chest. 

“She stood up to the hijackers and 
was very firm with them." he said. 
At one pont they tied a man up with 
cord and she cut it and threw it away. 


asking them: “Why do you insist on 
beating up people who are doing 
what you're telling them to do?” 

She became a heroine for the 
passengers, he said. “She gave them 
something to hang on to.” 

He said there had been no hysteria 
on the plane and morale was good 
among those released. 

Relating how the hijacking 
started, he said the passengers told 
him that the gunmen began running 
up and down the aisle like children 


playing. Suddenly , one turned round 

withapistoL ' 

"They seemed very determined, 
but they are also very young.” he : 
said. 

Passengers had said the hijackers 
showed no signs of being tired 
although they had not slept. One 
walked up and down the aisle click- 
ing a cigarette lighter. Another bad a 
habit of putting on his jacket each 
time they landed. 


On ninth anniversary of nationwide riots 

S. African police fire tear gas 
to disperse Soweto marchers 


Hijack victim still not named 


SOWETO, South Africa (AP). - 
Police fired repeated barrages of 
tear gas ro disperse about 1.000 
black ~ marchers yesterday after a 
memorial service to mark the ninth 
anniversary of the- start of bloody 
nationwide riots in 1976. 

There were no reports of injuries 
in the five-minute clash outside Reg- 
ina Mundi Roman Catholic Church 
in the vast black ghetto of Soweto, 
where the 1976 riots began. 

After an afternoon service to com- 
memorate the nearly 600 victims of 
the riots, most of the 5,000 to 6.000 
mourners left peacefully. But about 
1,000 blacks, mostly youths, formed 
an impromptu march along a road 
from the church toward several 
parked armoured vehicles. 

Police used bullhorns to order the 
crowd to disperse in English and 
African languages, then fired 
numerous tear gas canisters toward 
the marchers. A few people threw 
stones at the police, but die crowd 
retreated immediately and melted 
into the warren of four-room houses 
near the church. 

The clash was a replay of con- 
frontations on past June J6 
anniversaries between police and 
mounters after the traditional Reg- 
ina Mundi service. 

After years of relative calm, 
however, a new wave of anti- 
apartheid rioting that has left about 
400 dead in 10 months lent an atmos- 
phere of tension to this year's 


anniversary services in Soweto and 
elsewhere. 

An explosion damaged a govern- 
ment office in a black township near 
Durban before dawn, but no one was 
hurt and damage was minor at the 
office controlling black affairs in 
Lamontville township, a police 
spokesman at headquarters in Pre- 
toria said. 

He reported several clashes with 
rioters in black townships across the 
country Saturday night and early 
yesterday, but there were no new 
fatalities. About 4X1 people, all 1 but 
three black, have died in the past 10 
months of violence. The incidents 
occurred mainly in the Eastern Cape 
Province, with police firing shotguns 
at one group of blacks who threw 
petrol bombs near Port Elizabeth in 
one incident. Other clashes were 
reported near Kimberley and Oudt- 
shoom. 

The Lamontville explosion came 
two days after South African com- 
mandos stormed into neighbouring 
Botswana and killed at least 12 peo- 
ple, most of whom the government 
said were members of the outlawed 
African National Congress (ANC) 
guerrilla movement. 

But City Press, a Johannesburg 
Sunday paper for black readers, said 
its research showed just five of those 
killed had ANC links and none was 
involved in the armed sabotage cam- 
paign against white-minority rule in 
South Africa. 


BEIRUT (AP). -The identity Of the 
man killed aboard the TWA plane at 
Beirut airport by Lebanese sky pi- 
rates Saturday had still not ' been 
disclosed yesterday. 

A U.S. Embassy official described 
him as a young, dark-haired Cauca- 
sian who had been en route to the 
U.S. 

The body, which was tossed on the 
tarmac from the plane, was transfer- 
red to a hospital in the Christian 
eastern sector of the capital Saturday 


night. It was later taken to the 
Embassy before it was shipped to the 
U.S., the official said- 

The official, readied by telephone 
from mostly Moslem West Beirut, 
declined to disclose the identity of 
the victim who was shot in the head, 
or to confirm his nationality . 

The hijackers had identified the 
man as an American Marine, but 
U.S. militaiy officials denied there 
was any Marine aboard the hijacked 
plane. 


Finns showed restraint while 
in SLA captivity- Urquhart 


LONDON (AP). - UN 
Undersecretary-General Brian Ur- 
quhart. who helped negotiate the 
release of 21 Finnish Unifii mem- 
bers. said yesterday that “lesser peo- 
ple" than the Finns might have opted 
for a shoot-out to try to escape. 

He said the Finns have “a long and 
notorious martial tradition” but 
“showed great restraint and disci- 
pline'' during the eight days they 
were held hostage by the South 
Lebanese Army. 

“I admire them for it.” he said in a 
BBC interview from Helsinki. 

He said he told Israel that the UN 
could not accept any conditions for 
the release of the Finns and that 
there were differences of opinion. 


But he said 4 T wouldn't say we had 
heated exchanges.” 

“I think if the Israelis had wanted 
the Finns to be continually confined, 
then they would have been he said. 

He added that the UN was still 
trying to establish the exact facts 
surrounding the defections and kid- 
napping “and in Lebanon that's 
quite a proposition.” 

Urquhart said there were no 
Israeli officers present when the 1 1 
SLA militiamen “defected.” But he 
said Israelis and their SLA militia- 
men turned up later “and I think did 
establish what turns out to have been 
a mistaken view of what had hap- 
pened, whereupon the kidnapping 
of the Finns began.” 


U.S. negotiator defends ‘Star Wars’ 


Turkish parliament approves 
broad new powers for police 


ANKARA (Reuter). - Turkey’s 
parliament yesterday passed a con- 
troversial bill giving police wide new 
powers, after an appeal by Prime 
Minister Tuigut Ozal at the end of a 
six-day debate, the semi-official 
Anatolian News Agency said- „ 

'■ It said the bill sets out new areas of 
responsibility for the police includ- 
ing moral'behaviour, control of en- 
tertainment, clubs and organizations 
and public health. 

It lays down a maximum period of 
police detention of 24 hours, except 
where anti-state activities, drugs or 
smuggling are involved or where 
three or more people are suspected 
to have acted together, when the 
period is 15 days. 


One of the most contentious prop- 
osals, giving police the right to tap 
telephones and open mail on the 
authority of judicial officials, was 
dropped from the original draft. 

The left-wing Populist Party led 
opposition to the bill, saying it would- 
create a police state. Deputies used 
filibuster tactics to try to prevent its 
passage before parliament recesses 
later this week. 

Western diplomats here said their 
governments are concerned the bill 
will worsen Turkey’s human-rights 
record, already tarnished by charges 
of torture in prisons and what is seen 
as a failure to return fully to demo- 
cracy since the 1980 military coup. 


FLORENCE (AP). - Max Kampel- 
roan. President Reagan's ambassa- 
dor to the U.S.-Soviet arms talks in 
Geneva, said on Saturday that the 
"Star Wars" defence system will not 
go ahead without the frill consent of 
the United State's western allies, the 
Italian news agency Ansa areported. 

Speaking to a conference of Euro- 
pean Christian Democrats on fore- 
ign affairs in Florence, Kampelman 
said Reagan's Strategic Defence In- 
itiative (SDI) “must be a reinforcing 
factor of the western alliance. If it 


President Reagan, but certainly not 
by Reagan himself," Ansa said. 

Jacques Andreani, France's 
ambassador to Italy, said that his 
country had “very serious reserva- 
tions" about the SDI project. 

Andreani instead emphasized the 
merits of the French-initiated 
"Eureka" European Research Pro- 
ject , which he said tries to respond to 
the danger of technological delay in 
Europe. 


factor of the western alliance. If it Italian Foreign Minister Giulio 
doesn't reinforce this unity , it , will,. ..Andxeotfi said jut the conference, 
not be continued," ArisasakL ' “It's not light 1 to- put ‘Eureka* in 
Ffe emphasized that SDI “is a " antithesis with the Americari prop- 


programme of research," and that 
"a decision on the realization of 
strategic defence is still far away. It 
could be made by the successor to 


ShahartoU.S. 

- By JACK LEON 
TEL AVIV. - kraePi No. 2 tennis 
; star, Shahar Pfcrkis. has decided to 
withdraw from next week s Wimble- 
. don Championship on medical 
advice. Instead iK will goto the U.S. 
for examination and treatment of a 
suspected heart defect, he told me 
last night. 

Medical check-ups in Israel have 
revealed a possible heart problem as 
the explanation of the “exhaustion 
and stateness” from which he suf- 
fered after a highly successful year. 
He - is going to the U.S. with the 
agreement of his Haifa heart special- 
ist. Dr. Herbert Rotcr. 

Amos Mansdnrf. 19. will he 
among the top seeds in the 128-dran 
Wimbledon singles qualifying 
tournament, which starts this morn- 
ing at Roehampton. near London. 

The Israeli No. 3 tennis player, 
who did so well in the weekend's 
Daris cup tie against Holland here., 
missed acceptance as a direct entry 
by a whisker . When the Wimbledon 
draw closed on May 13. the "cutoff" 
for acceptance as a direct entry was 
125 in the ATP's world singles rank- 
ings. and the unlucky Mansdorf 
achieved (bis target just five days 
later by getting through to the semi- 
finals of the Madrid Grand Prix. He 1 
is currently 1 16 in the standings. The 
16 participants who reach the fourth 
round at Roehampton qualify for the 
tournament proper. 

Shknso GUdttta hk tit on Um ATP can- * 
pater when threw* dosed (be b row IIGIaad ~ 
US mala draw 

m what wiU be hb sixth Wtabfcdon. 

The senti-Omd D*>h Cap tic between brad 
and Austria hi tm’fy Awput wB be the third 
Dawk Cap w ef tinx betwee n the two countries. 
The ABHrtaas. who fcwrtwa d a dv a nt ag e tim 
time, won-bach prethns ties, comiag through 
M In Vienna in 1963 and 3-2 at Rant fUsfair- 
oo in 1478. . 

Other D*»fc Cop rente: Denmark beat 
Betgjom 5-0: Bttetohat h fh mI Sft Roma- 
nia beat Ter try 5-0. 

‘Boom-Boom* 

bangs 

LONDON CAP). - Boris "Boom- . 
Boom” Becker slammed II aces as 
he crushed America's Johan Kriek 
6-2, 6-3 to win the Queen's Club 
men's grasscourt tennis cham- * 
pionships here yesterday. m 

Becker, the 17-year-old no. 11 
seed, clinched the first Grand Prix 
championship of his blossoming <dl 
career in only 66 minutes as the®-* 
27-year-old South African-borr ** 
Kriek crumbled under the weight o! 
the West German teenagers fie rex 
serv es and volleys. 

After the match, Krielc said thatr 
Becker played as ueB at Wimble . 
don. he mighi take the title. Bit . 
Becker dismissed his chances o 
doing so as a dream. 




osal,” adding that the French prop- 

osal “could have the advantage of doin - * asadrcam - 

starting up rapidly with some pro- Montezuma’s revenge 


100,000 at Paris anti-racism rock show 


United Airlines back to work in U.S. 


ROSEMONT, Illinois (AP). - Both 
United Airlines and the company’s 
pilots said on Saturday that they had 
got what they wanted in a new con- 
tract agreement, but a pilots union 
leader said the bitterness of the 29- 
day strike will linger. 

The 5,000 striking pilots agreed 
late Friday to end the walkout which 
began on May 17. United officials 
predicted it would take three to four 
weeks to restore full service to all 50 
states and 10 foreign destinations 
served by the United State’s largest 
air carrier. 

When the strike began, the major 
dispute was the airline's proposal to 


pay new pilots lower wages, which 
the company said it needed to re- 
main competitive. The pilots 
accepted the two-tier wage scale 
May 24, leaving only back-to-work 
issues unresolved. 

Both sides agreed on Wednesday 
to let a federal judge decide those 
issues, which include the fate of 570 
pilots newly trained by United who 
honoured picket lines, and the 
seniority of strikebreakers. 

United has said it does not consid- 
er the newly trained pilots as em- 
ployees. It also has said pilots who 
worked during the walkout would 
get -preference in bidding on assign- 
ments. 


PARIS (Reuter). - More than 
100,000 people thronged the Place 
de la Concorde in central Paris on 
Saturday night for an all-night free 
rock concert organized by the anti- 
racist group SOS Racism, a spokes- 
man for the group said. 

Riot police lined the main avenues 
leading into the square, but there 
were no incidents. 

Four gigantic inflatable hands col- 
oured red, green, yellow and blue 
floated above the crowd, each bear- 


ing the slogan, “Hands Off My Bud- 
dy." 

The hands, worn as badges, have 
become the symbol of the SOS Rac- 
ism movement, founded in recent 
months after a series of racist street 
attacks. It has grown into a- major 
national movement. 

SOS Racism’s rise was partly a 
response to the electoral success of 
the anti-immigrant National Front, 
which won seats for the first time in 
the European Parliament last year 
with 11 pet cent of the French vote. 


Guerrillas blow up bridge in Sri Tjmka 



In 1838 Jer usal em was desolate 
and forsaken, a remote 
provincial town of the Ottoman 
Empire. By 1898 It had been 
trans f ormed Into a modern city. 

Its holy sites had been rebuilt, 
archaeological excavations had 
begun, the population had 
trebled, and Immigrants hurried 
to Its new prosperity and safety. 

JERUSALEM: REBIRTH OF A> 
cmr tells the story of these sixty 
turbulent years, explaining the 
rediscovery and revival of one of 
the most famous cities in the 
world. 

Published by The Domino P^ess, hardcover, illustrated, 238 pp. 


COLOMBO (Reuter). - Separatist 
guerrillas blew up a rail bridge in Sri 
Lanka's Northern Province hours 
after security forces raided a rebel 
camp, official sources said yester- 
day. 

The sources said the guerrillas on 
Saturday detonated landmines 
under the bridge at Omanthai, dis- 
rupting traffic to the northern city of 
Jaffna, about 120 kilometres away. 


No casualties were reported. 

Security forces had earlier 
stormed a rebel camp at Mannar in 
the northeast, killing IS guerrillas 
and wounding 20. 

Sources said the camp belonged to 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelan, the largest of six main guerril- 
la groups fighting to set up. a Tamil 
state in northern and eastern Sri 
Lanka. 


Kohl maintains firm stand in 
face of jeering Silesian exiles 
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CITY 

CODE 


HANOVER, West Germany (Reu- 
ter). - Chancellor Helmut Kohl de- 
fied noisy jeering at a rally of Ger- 
man exiles from Silesia to pledge 
that Bonn accepts Polish rule over 
their former homeland. 

In the face of loud whistling, 
shouting, and Hitler-style salutes 
among a crowd of 10,000, Kohl de- 
. dared that West Germany had re- 

ilno Pr^s, hardcover, illustrated, 238 pp. nounced territorial cl aims a gains t 

- Poland and wants to increase coop- 

to: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, POB 81* JmisaienT 91 000 eration. 

Please send me JERUSALEM: REBIRTH OF A CITY, f enclose a Soviet bloc states had fiercely con- 

cheque for IS 23,042. demned Kohl's decision to attend 

lklAliE the rally and East European diplo- 

r * AMt ”■ mats had said his speech there could 

seriously damage Bonn’s relations 
with the Co mmunis t world. 

But in an initial reaction, an East 
European official at the rally said 
Kohl appeared to have gone as far as 


he could at such a gathering to assure 
Warsaw and Moscow that Bonn has 
no designs on their lands. 

Kohl said Bonn had formally 
accepted present European fron- 
tiers. “We. the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the People’s Republic 
of Poland have no territorial claims 
on each other and will not have any 
in the future either.” 

Leaders of the Silesian exile orga- 
nization which organized the Hanov- 
er Rally insist that their former 
homeland, now in southern Poland, 
is legally part of Germany and 
should one day return to German 
rule. 

More than three million Germans 
were driven out of Silesia after 
World War n when a third of Ger- 
man territory was ceded to Poland 
and the Soviet Union. 


MEXICO CITY (Reuter). - A Wes 
German team devastated by i lines 
was routed 2-(l here by Mexico in : 
display bound to raise questions ab 
oat the visitors' preparations fo 
playing at altitude. 

Stomach upsets, diarrhea and in 
fiuenza had left manager Fran 
Beckenbauer with only four of hi 
JS-srrong squad fit for this sccom _ 
and last test of Mexican piayin; 
conditions. 

The defeat was described as “on ' 
fortunate '* by Beckenbauer aftet 
wards, but he ruled out any question 
of the team bringing their own foa 
if they qualify for the finals. "It wa 
nothing to do with Mexican food o 
drink." he said, referring to th- 
debilitating stomach disorder know; 
here as the “Aztec rwo-step" o - 
“Montezuma's revenge.” He wen 
on, “What we must do next year i 
take more time and build up ou | 
defences against the conditions.” 

West German journalists covering the mad; 
were more emphatic. “It was a shameful * 
play by a team which has spent more wr 
sightseeing and partying than trahring." w 1 
freelance Ulf Schrader. 

In Madrid. Real Madrid won the Spann 
Cup. defeating Athleiko de Madrid 2-U afu 
losing the first lea 2-5. thus winning on aggn 
gate 4-5. ' 

Carl Lewis loses I 

INDIANAPOLIS (Renter l. - Olympic 19 
metres champion Carl Lewis was defeated tn» 
the distance Tor the first lime In nearty two yen 
when he came foortb m bis semi -final tf the U-' 
Athletics Championships here. 

Lewis bad suffered a slight strain In Us rig 
hamstring while tang-jo taph^ in Los Anpri 
ea.VfayJS. 

In Eberstadt, West Germany. Olyn 
pk silver medallist Patrick Sjoeba 
of Sweden broke (he European hi? 
jump record with a leap of 238n 
and then came within an ace • 
becoming the first man to du 
2.40m. 

Open surprise 

Cben Tre-cbnn. the ftbmisl nrtfetwmn ^ 
front Taiwan, caatimied to lead the VS. Of 
Golf CbampftKiships in Birmingham. L -5- 
day of dark doods. driving rata and san 
winds, hr carded a 69 in the third iw* 
making him the only player (a shoot fe ■ 
sub-par rounds, ffis scan of 209 pan W® 
strokes ahead of the former Open ehampk 
And; North, with Dm Karr «a 208 andff 
Fehr on 299. “I reafly don't want thf 
perfect." said Cben. “In the rain, f*BjW 
bos a chance.” 
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Judaica Collections in Germany 
their History and Fate" 

A lecture in English in cooperation with 
the Goethe Institute. 

Lecture: Dr. Vera Bendt. 

The lecture will be illustrated by slides. 
Monday, June 17, 1985 at 8.00 p.m. 

■— The public is invited - 
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Major News 


In Summary 

Hijackings 
Overshadow 
Peace Moves 

There were further peace efforts 
In the Middle East last week, but 
they were all but forgotten in the 
drama involving a TWA airliner 
under constant threat of being Mown 
up by its Moslem Shiite hijackers. 
One passenger was killed in the Bei- 
rut airport. 

The lawlessness that is Lebanon 
spread to Athens Friday when two 
Lebanese Shiites seized the Boeing 
727 with 153 passengers and crew and 
forced it fly to Beirut, then to Al- 
giers, in support of demands that Is- 
rael free Shiites imprisoned during 
the Israeli occupation of Lebanon. It 
was the third hijacking in. as many 
days provoked by the Lebanese 
strife. The first two planes were 
seized in Beirut in the struggle be- 
tween Shiites and Palestinians. 

Looking beyond Lebanon’s chaos, 
Israel and the United States offered 
King Hussein of Jordan verbal and 
material encouragement for his 
peace plan but stopped short of en- 
dorsing it. President Reagan told- 
Hussein he was asking Congress to - 
increase economic aid sixfold. And 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres an- 
nounced an Israeli plan (or peace 
talks as an alternative to Hussein’s. 

If Congress agrees, Jordan will get 

$250 million spread over two years in 
addition to the $200 million of annual 
military credits and $40 million of 
economic aid already approved. 

Mr. Peres endorsed continued 
United States diplomacy with Israel, 
Jordan. Egypt and “Palestinian rep- 
resentatives who are not P.L.O.” to 
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Passengers released from hijacked 
plane in Beirut airport on Friday. 


select a Jordanian-Palestinian-Is- 
raeli team that would prepare an 
agenda for a peace conference to 
start in three months. 

Next, Mr. Peres suggests, support 
would be “enlisted " from perma- 
nent members of the United Nations 
Security Council, thus skirting for- 
mal consideration that would be sub- 
ject to Soviet veto. 

The State Department said the 
proposals showed “momentum to- 
ward direct negotiations.’* Egypt 
called them “a very encouraging 
step” but expressed reservations. 

The only notable peaceful move in 
Lebanon was the release yesterday 
of 21 Finnish members of the United 
Nations force, who had been held for 
eight days by the Israeli-backed 
South Lebanon Army. 

House Bows 
On Nicaragua 

A renewal of official American 
help to Nicaraguan rebels fighting 
the Sandinista Government became 
certain last week. Enough Demo- 
cratic Congressmen had a change of 
heart to reverse the House’s opposi- 
tion in April and pass a bill, 248 to 
184, calling for $27 million in nonmili- 
tary aid for the so-called contras. Al- 
though it was less generous and 
more restrictive than the package 
approved by the Senate the previous 
week, the House measure repre- 
sented a striking victory for the Rea- 
gan Administration, which had 
worked for almost a year to restore 
support for those portrayed by the 
President as “freedom fighters.” 

Mr. Reagan called for speedy ac- 
tion by the Senate-House conference 
to iron out the differences between 
the two bills. The Senate's $38 mil- 
lion dollars in nonmilitary aid would 
be delivered by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency; the House would bar 
the agency's participation. An argu- 
ment also loomed over what is non- 
military. Some saw a fine line any- 
way between military and nonmili- 
tary supplies since, directly or indi- • 
rectly, the rebels would be able to de- 
vote more resources to weapons. 

The Democratic switch was partly 
the result of dissatisfaction with the 
Nicaraguan. President, Daniel 
Ortega Saavedra, who just after the. 
House rejection of aid in April went 
to Moscow and other European capi- 
tals for help. At the time, he said he 
was confining his quest to economic 
aid. But after the House vote last 
week, he said he would lift a five- 
month moratorium on arms pur- 
chases. The Democrats had also felt 
uncomfortable with charges they 
had no policy of their own and were 
soft on Communism in Central 
America. There were still deep 
reservations about the Administra- 
tion’s policy. Supporters of rebel aid 
said they sought to force the Sandin- 
istas .into negotiations. Speaker 
Thomas P. O’Neill Jr. was among 
those who continued to fear direct 
military intervention. 



Other 
Voices 

Overhaul Aside, Congress 
T alks of T ax Increases 


By JONATHAN FUERB RINGER 

Washington 

T HERE was a new note of discord in the 
capital last week, struck.once again by 
taxes. As President Reagan campaigned 
for tax redesign, Congressional leaders 
began talking about the need for a tax increase to 
control the Federal deficit. 

“The only way you get this thing really re- 
solved is with not only spending cuts but also with 
revenue,” said Representative William H. Gray 
3d, a Pennsylvania Democrat and chairman of 
the House Budget Committee. "You can't cut 
your way out of it.” 

“The fact that I am smiling means that I think 
it’s a joke," was Mr. Reagan’s response. 

The conflict between the budget-cutters on 
Capitol Hill and the tax redesigners at the Treas- 
ury Department is one of priorities. The Admin- . 
istration is concerned that a Congressional move' 
to a tax increase couRT cause tax revision to 
founder. But like some House Democrats, Senate 
Republican leaders want President Reagan to 
turn bis attention to deficit reduction. “Tax fair- 
ness is a great idea," Senator Bob Dole, the Re- 
publican majority leader, said last week. “It 
makes a great speech. But after making that 
speech the deficit is still there." 

As conferees from the House and the Senate 
began last week the tedious job of trying to as- 
semble a 1986 budget both chambers can agree 
on. the question of the deficit look on a new urgen- 
cy. David A. Stockman, director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, made public an analy- 
sis of House and Senate deficit projections based 
on the latest Blue Chip consensus forecast of 
more than 40 private economists. Even with the 
major spending cuts each house approved, the in- 
crease brought by factoring in slower economic 


growth was dramatic. The Senate’s deficit pro- 
jection for 1988 leaps from $104 billion to between 
$160 billion and SI 75 billion; the House’s esti- 
mated $124 billion in red ink for 1988 is pushed to 
$180 billion-$l95 billion, higher than this year’s. 

Three years ago, a rising deficit was linked to a 
worsening economy and so became a lever for 
change, as cutting spending and raising taxes be- 
came palatable to spur growth, it is too soon to 
tell whether this year's economic uncertainty 
will provide the same mechanical advantage. 
But with the President having given In twice on 
his military budget, this has already been a year 
of surprises. 

The Importance of Going First 

When Mr. Gray raised the tax increase ques- 
tion last week, the Speaker of the House. Thomas 
P. O’Neill Jr., said immediately that any rise 
would have to be '‘recommended" by the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Dole, who engineered the President’s 
agreement. pj cut, back on his military spending 
request, echoed Mr. Reagan's often repeated lan- 
guage on tax increases only as “a last resort." 
But he did not reject the idea of revenue raising, 
saying it might be a possibility if the. House 
demonstrates in the current budget negotiations 
that it “really wants to reduce spending." 

Proof positive was lacking in the first three 
budget meetings. As is customary early on, the 
senators and representatives danced politely 
around some of their small differences and set- 
tled a few, such as spending levels for science 
and law enforcement, while putting off deciding 
on others, such as a cut in a key energy program. 

“We’ve go to gel to know one another a little 
bit!” said Mr. Gray. “We’ve got to know where 
the buttons are,” he added, insisting he was not 
discouraged. “We've got to go through this." As 
he customarily does at such a stage, the Senate 
Budget Committee chairman, Pete V. Domenici, 
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Republican of New Mexico, sounded pessimistic. 

Tomorrow may provide a better Indication of 
whether the conferees will be able to settle their 
differences on the larger issues. The House would 
freeze military spending at this year's level but 
allow Social Security recipients a full cost-of- liv- 
ing adjustment; the Senate would do the reverse. 
First on the agenda this week are the sensitive 
farm price support and credit programs, and 
both chambers’ budget plans include deep cuts 
over three years. But the House is about $5 billion 
short of the $15 billion the Senate would take. 

The tax revision fibnt was also unsettled. The 
President boosted his plan in Washington and 
elsewhere, traveling to Bloomfield, N. J., a small, 
largely working-class city 15 miles from New 
York City. He concentrated there on the portion 
of his proposal White House officials say he will 
not compromise on, eliminating the deduction for 
state and local income taxes. “It's simply not 
true,” Mr. Reagan said, that removing the de- 
duction would “hurt the people who pay those 
taxes in the high-tax states.” Though he played 
down partisanship, the j-em arks appeared aimed 
at Democratic Governor Cuomo of New York, 
one of the strongest critics of the provision. 

Back in Washington, Treasury Secretary 
James A. Baker 3d was having problems selling 
the plan to Senate Republicans, in the first week 
of Finance Committee hearings- As expected, 
their reception was cool-at best. Senator William 
' V. Rothtrf Delaware, saud of the plan: “It seems 
to soak the middle class. It takee*the tax- burden - 
from the ends of the economic Scale afid sweeps it ' 
toward the middle.” 

In the House Ways and Means Committee, 
meanwhile, there was criticism both from indus- 
trialists, who argued that a reduction in allow- 
ances for depreciation would result in the loss of 
jobs, and from labor leaders, who said aspects of 
the President’s plan, such as a proposed cut in 
taxes on capital gains, provided more advan- 
tages to the wealthy than to the working man. 

There were also some economists who said 
that if passed, the plan would produce a revenue 
loss and retard economic growth. “It would be a 
fiscal disaster if tax reform became a deficit-en- 
larging tax cut,” Martin S. Feldstein said. Mr. 
Feldstein returned to Harvard University last 
year after two years at the bead of President 
Reagan's Council of Economic Advisers. 


Mengele’s Aging Compatriots Have Little to Fear in Latin Countries 
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Where Nazi Refugees Found the Climate to Their Liking 


By ALAN RIDING 




Sao Paulo, Brazil 
[F forensic experts prove that a body exhumed here 10 
days ago is that of the Auschwitz death camp doctor 
Josef Mengele, as his son, Rolf, affirmed last week, 

the most-wanted Nazi would have lived in South 

America for 30 years without being caught. If the bones 
are not his, Dr. Mengele could still be at large. 

In either case, he was not alone. Tens of thousands of 
Nazis escaped to Argentina, Paraguay. Chile, Bolivia 
.and Brazil after World War II. In 40 years, one war 
criminal was murdered, another was kidnapped and just 
three were extradited to face trial in Europe. Dr. Men- 
gele was widely hunted, but Brazilian police believe he 
Hved undisturbed in the S4o Paulo area rrom 1961. Other 
fugitives, many in their 70’s and 80’s, have little reason 
■far fear. 

The Nazi flight to South America was no accident. 
■■ Large, tong-established German colonies quickly ab- 
sorbed the new wave of immigrants. Some Nans 
changed their names, yet surprisingly few felt a need to 
do so. Many fared well on farms, in industry — not infre- 
quently in West German multinational companies — and 
even occasionally as police and military advisers. 

The political mood was not hostile. Responding to do- 
mestic fascist movements, several governments leaned 
toward Germany and Italy until their defeat became cer- 
tain. Even after the war. pro-Nazi sympathies survived. 


Islamic 
militants 
take the 
offensive 


The price 
of borrowing 
hits home in 
Argentina 


Argentina's President Juan D. Perdn welcomed fleeing 
Nazis. When General Perdn was ousted in 1955, Gen. Al- 
fredo Stroessner, the grandson of Bavarian immigrants, 
opened Paraguay to the fugitives. 

During his early years in the region, even Dr. Men- 
gele felt safe. He arrived in Buenos Aires in 1949 and 
made little attempt to hide his identity. He was married 
under his own name in Uruguay in 1958 and, as “Jose 
Mengele” in 1959, became a citizen of Paraguay, where 
he lived briefly In a German colony and was befriended 
by local Nazi sympathizers. 

German Hospitality 

Then, in 1960, after Israeli agents in Buenos Aires 
kidnapped Adolph Eichmann, who had masterminded 
the extermination of Jews, Dr. Mengele disappeared. 
Nazi hunters presumed he was protected by a Nazi or- 
ganization such as Odessa or Kameradenwerk, but ano- 
nymity may have been his best shield. According to testi- 
mony given to the Brazilian police, he was sheltered by a 
Hungarian couple and later by an Austrian couple, while 
only his family in West Germany and a tiny circle of 
friends in South America knew his whereabouts. Now he 
is said to have died in a swimming accident in 1979. 

As with other Nazis, he was helped by the easy ac- 
ceptance of immigrants, including many aging Euro- 
peans who speak with a heavy German accent. Descend- 
ants of Germans account for 3.6 million or Brazil's 130 
million inhabitants, one million of Argentina’s 28 million 
people, and 200.000 of the 3.5 million Pa raguayans. Many 
of them maintain the language and 
traditions of their forefathers. Be- 
cause of their strong cultural identi- 
ty, the older German fanning com- 
munities in southern Brazil and 
southern Paraguay have often been 
accused of harboring Nazis. As re- 
cently as 1962, Cotonia Dignidad — 
Dignity Colony — . was founded in 
southern Chile as a hideaway for 300 
German families. Yet if Nazis live in 
these refuges, they are well hidden. 

The few war criminals identified 
in South America have led relatively 
public lives. Gerhard Bbhne. blamed 
for 15,000 deaths, was living in 
Buenos Aires when he was extradited 
by Argentina in 1966. Franz Slangl, 
commander of the Treblinka and 
Sobibor concentration camps, was 
employed by Volkswagen when he 
was returned lo Germany by Brazil 
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Photographs of man said to be Josef Mengele displayed in Sdo Paulo police headquarters. 


in 1967. Klaus Barbie, a Gestapo chief in France, was a 
familiar figure in La Paz for more than a decade before 
his extradition by Bolivia in 1983. The first two are now 
dead, while Mr. Barbie awaits trial in Lyons, France. 

Those who escaped extradition displayed greater 
bravado. Col. Waller Rauff, the SS officer in charge of 
developing mobile gas chambers, Hved in Chile under his 
own name from 1958 until his death last year. At his fu- 
neral, German and Chilean mourners offered Nazi sa- 
lutes and cries of “Heil Hitler.” In 1979, Brazil's Su- 
preme Court rejected the extradition of Gustav Franz 
Wagner, nicknamed the “hangman” of Sobibor; he com- 
mitted suicide a year later. And, according fo the Simon 
Wiesenthal Center for Holocaust Studies, Walter Kutsch- ■ 
mann, accused of murdering 2,000 Pales, is still living in 
Miramar, 300 miles south of Buenos Aires. 


Occasionally, Nazi activity becomes public. During 
Mr. Wagner’s extradition hearings, swastikas and pro- 
Nazi graffiti appeared in southern Brazil. A party given 
by a Nazi hotelkeeper near Riode Janeiro In April 1978 to 
mark Hitler's 90th birthday became a cause c£l£bre. In 
Buenos Aires* home of the continent's largest Jewish 
community- — 230,000 — and strongest anti-Semitism, 
some restaurants are known as Nazi meeting places. 

■ The discovery of Dr. Mengele's life in Brazil, just 
weeks after the country returned to civilian rule, enabled 
the new Government to denounce the Nazi legacy, while 
Argentina's new democracy and the Stroessner Govern- 
ment in Paraguay cooperated in the investigation. Yet, 
once this case is settled, there is little reason to expect a 
purge of remaining Nazis. In South America at least, 
their past is largely -forgotten. 
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Interstate 
Banking 
Curbs Upheld 

The revolution in banking has 
brought forth non-bank banks, 
balled-out banks and regional banks 
but, for the time being, not interstate 
banks, at least in an unfettered form. 

Last week, the United States Su- 
preme Court unanimously upheld the 
constitutionality of banking zones 
that permit mergers among institu- 
tions within a region, but exclude 
banks outside the area from the ac- 
tion. The decision, which affirmed 
the right of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut to sanction New England- 
based holding companies but keep 
the giants from New York and Cali- 
fornia out, is bound to encourage 
similar arrangements in other parts 
of the country. Fifteen states are al- 
ready participating in regional bank- 
ing enclaves, and others are consid- 
ering signing up. 

The Court’s action left it up to the 
Congress to decide whether and 
when to give the banking Industry 
carte blanche to cross state lines. 
Testifying before the Senate Banking 
Committee a few days after the 
Court's ruling, the Treasury Secre- 


Bid to Protect 
American Shoes 

American shoe makers have long 
complained of unfair competition 
from foreign manufacturers, espe- 
cially Taiwan and South Korea. A 
year ago the Government's Interna- 
tional Trade Commission rejected 
the industry's pleas for special pro- 
tection. But last week the commis- 
sion, after a request to reconsider by 
the Senate Finance Committee, laid 
out a five-year program of import 
quotas, prompted by statistics that 
showed how the strong dollar had in- 
creased the march of imports. 

The quotas would cut imports of 
higher-priced shoes by 18 percent in. 
the first year and then permit grad- 
ual increases beginning in the third 
year. “It (the import plan) is not a 
panacea," said the head of the com- 
mission. Paula Stern. “No cure-all 
exists.” The restrictions, endorsed 
by four of the commission's five 
members, would not apply to shoes 
with a customs value of $2.50 a pair 
or less — or about $5 retail — to hold 
down the price of the cheapest im- 
ported shoes. 

The panel’s recommendation, 
along with the dissenting view of one 
commissioner, will be forwarded to 
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A thriving shoe factory in South Korea. 
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tajry, James A. Baker 3d, affirmed 
the Administration’s support for na- 
tionwide banking “as soon as possi- 
ble." He also favored permitting 
banks to underwrite certain kinds of 
securities, but backed another meas- 
ure that would dose the loophole 
legalizing limited-service banks (in- 
stitutions that evade the legal defini- 
tion of a bank by either taking de- 
posits or making commercial loans, 
but not both) provided an interstate 
banking law was also passed; 

The House Banking Committee 
has approved a bill that would allow 
interstate banking in five years, but 
the idea faces broad and bipartisan 
opposition in the Senate Banking 
Committee. Said Senator Jake Gam, 
Republican of Utah and the commit- 
tee chairman: "I see no need to have 
an interstate banking provision in 
our legislation this year.” 


President Reagan, who has until 
Sept.I to approve, change or reject 
the plan. The dissenter, vice chair- 
man Susan W. Liebeler, said that in- 
stead of erecting barriers — which, 
she said, would sharply increase the 
cost to the consumer of both im- 
ported and American-made shoes — 
the Government should invest in job 
retraining to "cushion the blow" for 
laid-off shoe makers. 

The industry has sought more 
drastic restrictions, noting that by 
the end of 1984 imported shoes had 
taken 75 percept of the United States 
market. But George Langstaff, 
president of Footwear Industries of 
America Inc., said he was “funda- 
mentally pleased" with the plan. . 


Employers Found 
Guilty of Murders 

In what is believed to be the first 
decision of its kind, an Illinois judge 
last week found three corporate offi- 
cials guilty of murder in the death of 
an employee who inhaled cyanide on 
the job. 

Cook County Circuit Judge Ronald 
J.P. Banks, who heard the case with- 
out a jury, said the death of Stefan 
Golab in February 1963 “was not ac- 
cidental but in fact murder.” Fur- 
ther, said the judge, the work-place 
conditions faced by other employees 
of Film Recovery Systems Incorpo- 
rated, which operated a silver-recla- 
mation (riant in the Chicago suburb 
of Elk Grove Village, was “totally 
unsafe.” The plant closed after the 
death of Mr. Golab, a Pole who was 
in the United States illegally. 

Prosecutors said Mr. Golab was 
poisoned by cyanide used to recover 
stiver from used X-ray film and died 
after his complaints of dizziness and 
nausea were ignored. The govern- 
ment also maintained that the de- 
fendants had been aware that condi- 
tions in their plant posed a risk of 
death or great bodily harm and were 
thus playing “Russian roulette" with 

the lives of workers. Many of the em- 
ployees were described as illegal, 
aliens who spoke little or no English 
and thus could not complain about 
conditions in the plant or understand 
the hazardous nature of their work. 

The defendants — the former 
president of Film Recovery, Steven 
J. O'Neil, the plant manager, 
Charles Kirschbaum, and a fore- 
man. Daniel Rodriguez— were each 
also found guilty of 14 counts of reck- 
less conduct. They face prison sen. 
fences ranging from 20 years to 40 
years. During the trial, which got 
under way in April, their lawyers 
said they had not been aware of the 
dangerous conditions. Defense attor- 
neys also asserted that the state's 
case was built solely on "circum- 
stantial evidence" and that the three 
had .been responsible managers. 
They said the verdict would be ap- 
pealed. 


Senate Approves 
Clean-Water Bill 

Since 1981, when spending author- 
ity for the Clean Water Act expired, 
members of Congress have been 
haggling between themselves and 
with the White House over whether 
and how to renew it. Last week, the 
Senate performed a minor miracle, 
passing 94 to 0 a bill that pleased 
state water control authorities, busi- 
ness groups and environmental or- 
ganizations — that is, all parties ex- 
cept the Reagan Administration. . 

The Administration objections to 
the Senate measure are philosophi- 
cal as well as fiscal. Because the 
White House believes that policing 
the clean-up of sewage should be the 
province of the states, it proposed 
that no more than S6 billion be spent 
on the Federal role in the waste 
water program over the next four 
years. It wanted the program elimi- 
nated after that. The Senate voted 
for $18 billion in grants and loans 
over the next nine years. That partic- 
ularly pleased the Association of 
State and Interstate Water Pollution 
Control, which had lobbied hard for 
renewal. 

For their part, business groups 
were pleased at a set of compromise' 
amendments that provided industry 
with some relief from requirements 
that storm water runoff be removed 
from sites under their control. Envi- 
ronmental groups were happy about 
a new program that would develop 
projects to control water pollution 
from chemical, petroleum and other 
runoff from farms and streets. And, 
as their unanimous vote demonstrat- 
ed, the senators were pleased too; 
the money they voted goes for con- 
struction projects in every State- 
Similar legislation has been pre- 
pared in the House, and could reach 
the floor soon. Like the Senate meas- 
ure; the House bill would provide 
Federal aid for waste water treat- 
ment facilities over nine years, but 
at a $21 billion level. "A policy posi- 
tion" issued by the White House last 
week held out the possibility of a 
Presidential veto. 

Caroline Rand Herron, 
Michael Wright 

and Katherine Roberts 


Telephone Access Charges Are Now in Effect 
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18 Months Later, It’s Still 
Hard to Figure Deregulation 


By ERIC N. BERG 

Once again. Americans are learning the cost of 
deregulation in the telephone industry. As 90 mil- 
lion households and 5.7 million small businesses 
get their telephone bills this month, they will dis- 
cover that they are paying a $1 "subscriber line 
charge." The monthly charge, to be paid for 
every line going into a home or business, was in- 
troduced with relatively little protest. Even those 
who argue that deregulation is doing more harm 
than good in the telephone industry acknowlege 
that the extra $1 won’t force large numbers of 
people to give up their telephone service. 

But the new fee. initiated June 1 after a Fed- 
eral Communications Commission decision last 
December, is only the latest in a series of rate in- 
creases. It reflects a key element of telecom- 
munications deregulation: bringing the price of 
basic telephone service closer to its cost. 

Since deregulation began in earnest with last 
year's breakup of the BelLSystem, many experts 
on the industry argue, cost increases a re only one 
of the hardships phone users have endured. 
Others include delays in service start-up. an in- 
crease in clogged circuits and widespread confu- 
sion over where to get a telephone and how to get 
one repaired. 

"There has been no increase in product, and 


you have to do more than before to get the prod- 
uct,” said Samuel A. Simon, the executive direc- 
tor of Telecommunications Research and Action, 
a Washington consumer group active in tele- 
phone matters. "It’s harder to deal with repairs, 
and prices are higher. There is no doubt that 
from residential users’ view, value for the dollar 
has declined." 

A Good Thing, Not a Good Year 

Supporters of deregulation take a more hopeful 
view. “My bottom line is that breaking up the 
Bell System was a good thing, but that 1984 was 
not necessarily a good year," said Eli I. Noam, 
director of a* research program in telecommuni- 
cations at the Columbia Business School. He 
added: “What we are establishing — at a cost — 
is a telecommunications system that will serve 
us well as the nervous system of an Information- 
based economy.” 

Indeed, analysts such as Mr. Noam often com- 
pare telephone deregulation to the Government's 
slow withdrawal from the airline and'banking in- 
dustries. In both cases, they note; early confusion 
quickly gave way to a proliferation of products 
and, in airlines, to lower prices —although these 
benefits were not uniformly distributed. 

Pricing of local telephone service provides a 
good example of why deregulation is needed, 
proponents of the changes argue. For years, they 


. note, the price of total service was 
kept artifldaJly tow through a system, 
of subsidies fo which revenues from 
. artificially high teRg^tetance rates 
flowedthrough tolqcal BeB.tefephone 
operating companies. _ 

The idea, devefopedin the Depres- 
sion. was to make phone service so 
inexpensive that even the poorest 
* Americans could afford it- Such "uni- 
versal service”: became a national 
objective under the Communication 
^ Act of 1934. Universal service has 

been nearly achieved; some SS per- 
cent of American homes have tete- 

£JL% P But the subsidy to local service had 
its costs. Supporters of deregulation 
say that the national telephone net- 
- work has not been used as heavily as ' 

it otherwise could have been because 
of high long-distance rates. The rates 
1 have also led to an exodus f rom th e 

P telephone system of large corporate 
■teiijfrj users, such as Citibank and Merrill 
L Lynch. They have established their 

F v- J own long-distance networks, and thus 
bypassed paying the subsidy, leaving 
remaining users to bear more costs 
than ever.' Within cities, entrepre- 
necrs have been providing big com* 
i panies with their own local phone net- . 

J wbrks. And even many office build- 
!«■■«« ings are being equipped with highly 
.j.; •• J sophisticated communications equip- 
^ meat known as private-branch ex- 
changes, or PBX's, that perform 
many of the call-switching functions 
suun GoJdenberg that until now the Bell companies 
have performed. 

Even more important, prcgxments 
of deregulation say, true competition 
cannot develop in communications as 
long as Washington in effect guaran- 
tees the continued strength of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. A.T.&T. is no longer a mo- 
. nopoly, but the Government, through 

rl X regulation of A.T.&T. prices, insures 

it a fair return. 

Regulation on the local level, to the 
extent it prevents the Bell companies from recov- 
ering their costs, also discourages innovation, 
supporters of deregulation say. They often point 
to the equipment side of telecommunications: 
telephone sets, wiring and switching systems. It 
was completely deregulated in the early 1980’s 
and has witnessed an explosion in product devel- 
opment and sharp drops in prices since. 

As the arguments continue, so does deregula- 
tion in communications. But much remains unde- 
cided. A key question is whether the United 
States will move toward forsaking the New Deal • 
commitment to universal service and adopt In- 
stead the European model. Many European 
families do not have telephones and go to the Post 
Office to use one. Public calling centers already 
exist in lower-income areas in this country. '*1 
look in my district and I see a community 
phone,” said Representative Ronald L. Wytden. a . 
Democrat from Oregan who opposed the SI line 
charge. "It’s not an abstract, philosophical issue. 
There are people in my district who, plainly and 
simply, can no longer afford a phone." 

Said Mark S. Fowler, chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, “All of this will 
take time because competition is messy. When 
you have a monopoly, people knew where to go 
and what to do because there were no choices. 
Now a phone consumer has to educate himself 
and make choices." 
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Value of farms takes a plunge 


United States farm land 
prices dropped 1 2 percent 
during the. past year, the 
steepest one-year drop in 
values since the 
Depression, the Department 
of Agriculture says in its 
latest report. Factors 
contributing to the decline 
included farmers' credit 
problems, low commodity 
prices, high interest rales 
and the large number of 
farms for sale. 


Price per acre 
of farmland 

(National average) 
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Where it hurts 

The Middle Western and 
North Central states were hit 
hardest by declining land 
values, but all other sections 
except Texas-Oklahoma 
suffered losses too. Figures 
on the map show the 
percentage of value lost or - 
gained in the last year, and 
the current average price of 
an acre of land. 
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Money as Much as Politics Is Likely to Motivate Today’s Spies 


Why the Market in American 
Secrets Seems to Be Booming 



The New Y art Tht*es/p#ol Hosefros 


Navy Secretary John F. Lehman Jr. 
(left, above) and A dm. James D. 
Watkins, the CUef of Nava] Ope r ati on s, 
announcing plans last week to reduce the 
number of people who have security 
clearances; Defense Secretary Caspar 
W. We in berger during an Interview in 
which be proposed the death penalty for 
espionage acts in peacetime. 



United Press iMrnurtanaJ 


By ROBERT LINDSEY 


LOS ANGELES — in a gesture that may have been 
the rough equivalent of putting bare on the window after 
the safe has been emptied. Navy Secretary John F. Leh- 
man Jr. said last week that he hoped to reduce by half the 
number of Navy personnel given access to Government 
secrets and to me lie-detectors to ferret out spies. 

Responding to allegations that a retired warr an t offi- 
cer, John A. Walker Jr., and others had sold highly sensi- 
tive defense secrets to the Soviet Union over a period of 
nearly 2Q years, Congressional committees have sched- 
uled hearings. And Defense Secretary Caspar W. Wein- 
berger announced how he would like to respond to a re- 
cent surge of espionage — impose the death penalty on 
Americans who betray their country In peacetime as well 
as during war. 

Amid the post-mortems prompted by the Walker 
case, there was a feeling among many experts that while 
much more can be done to safeguard those secrets, it 
may be impossible to protect them completely. What 
most authorities agreed on was that existing security 
procedures haven’t worked very well. 

Not only are too many military people and civilians 
in the defense industry being cleared for access to impor- 
tant secrets, they said, but the background investigations 
conducted before such clearances are granted are gen- 
erally superficial. Further, there are said to be inade- 
quate follow-ups to insure those cleared don't later be- 
come spies. 

Despite a Reagan Administration effort to crack 
down on illegal exports of militarily important products, 
centers of high-tech industry such as California's Silicon 
Valley, a Federal Bureau of Investigation agent said, 
“are as leaky as a sieve." 

Some authorities argue that one factor behind the re- 
cent surge of espionage is the ebbing of patriotic values 
that once bound the nation, at least through World War 
II. Some say the present system of background checks, 
which emphasizes passible left-wing sympathies and 
connections in an applicant's past, is geared too much to 
an another era, when spies were expected to be moti- 


vated by ideology. 

Government specialists say that these days perhaps 

the single most important factor in spotting a potential 
security risk is not uncovering an affection for Karl 
Marx, but identifying someone who is heavily in debt. 

“Within the last number of years, that’s been the big- 
gest motive — money,” said Patrick Watson, who directs 
the bureau’s counterintelligence operations in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Another recent problem for the Government's inves- 
tigators has been the emergence of a breed of spy who 
does it for excitement, a man or woman with access to se- 
crets who tries to carry out fantasies sometimes gleaned 
from cloak-and-dagger novels. William Corson and Rob- 
ert Crowley, in a new book, “The New K.G.B.." say 
Soviet intelligence agents regularly use the “Walter 
Mitty ploy” to recruit Americans. 

No Easy Solutions 

Specialists cite several possible ways to help stem 
the loss of secrets: Drastically reducing the number of 
Americans with security clearances, now 4.2 million; 
limiting distribution of classified documents to fewer 
people with clearances; adding greater depth to back- 
ground checks and expanding the monitoring of person- 
nel with high-level security clearances, such as keeping 
tabs on their overseas travels. 

Many experts say restrictions banning the export of 
advanced technology are ignored daily by manufactur- 
ers and brokers and urge the assignment of more Cus- 
toms and F.B.I. agents to police the export market 

Although the idea is anathema to most civil libertar- 
ians, many in Government favor the expanded, regular 
use of polygraph, or lie detector, machines to help deter- 
mine the loyalty of military and civilian personnel in the 
most sensitive positions. Intelligence experts concede 
that the KGB trains many of its agents in how to “beat" 
the machines, but say their regular use would nonethe- 
less deter many people from risking being caught as 
spies. 

In one approach to detecting those who might betray 
their country for money, Paul Rosa, a Salem, Ore., law- 
yer and a prominent intelligence researcher, says be is 


devising a computer program that can be used to spot 
people in sensitive Government jobs who have financial 
difficulties. 

Under his plan, a person's financial health would be 
monitored on a monthly basis with information obtained 
from such sources as local commercial credit agencies 
and banks. Airline flight logs and records showing own- 
ership of motor vehicles, boats and airplanes might be 
factored in, giving security personnel “a tool toward 
identifying high-risk individuals.” 

Although the idea appeals to some in the security 
field, Stansfield Turner, the former Director of Central 


Intelligence, said in an interview that he had qualms 
about any system that would be “so intrusive. ” He added 
that some of the recently uncovered economically moti- 
vated spies “were not in trouble — they were just gen- 
erally not satisfied with their lot in life and were 
greedy.” 

For all of the suggestions about what can be done to 
reduce espionage, many specialists say security proce- 
dures alone cannot stop anyone bent on selling out his 
country, simply because, as one said, “there's just no 
way you can look inside somebody’s brain and know what 
he’s going to do." 


Reagan ’s Directors Confirmed 


Battle Over Legal Services 
May Now Begin in Earnest 


By STUART TAYLOR Jr. 


WASHINGTON — It was a milestone week for the 
'Federal Legal Services Corporation. The Senate con- 
firmed President Reagan's nominations of eight men and 
three women as directors of the controversial body, 
which distributes Federal money to provide free lawyers 
for poor people in civil cases. Now, observes Clinton 
Lyons, director of a legal aid lawyers' group called the 
National Legal Aid and Defender Association, after 
years of Administration attacks on the program, Reagan 
appointees “are going to have to produce a concrete vi- 
sion of what it ought to be." 

Ordinarily, Senate approval of nominees for such a 
small program — its $305 million budget would buy about 
a 8-1 bomber and a half — is an unremarkable event. But 
none of the President's 14 previous nominees made it 
through confirmation. Mr. Reagan has been battling the 
program for some time. As Governor of California, he 
tried but failed to get the Nixon Administration to cut off 
the funding of a legal aid group that kept suing the state 
and winning. As President, he asked Congress In 1981 to 
eliminate direct Federal legal aid funding, and made 30 
“recess appointments" while Congress was out of ses- 
sion (the 1 1 directors confirmed last week received theirs 


in November 1984). But Congressional measures at- 
tached to spending bills imposed tight restrictions on 
their powers ; some of them were automatically lifted. 
with confirmation. 

More than 300 legal aid offices around the country, 
employing 4,000 lawyers, receive Federal grants. Some 
supporters of the program, long a liberal favorite which 
has also enjoyed significant support among moderates 
and some conservatives, fear the new board will bogtie 
staff lawyers with restrictions, cut money off from those 
who have sought aggressively to expand the legal rights 
of poor people and work to dismantle the program. 

Some of Mr. Reagan's more conservative support- 
ers, who have long sought to portray legal aid lawyers as 
political activists misusing Federal money to pursue left- 
ist goals, have said they would welcome such a prospect. 
But a White House official, who asked not to be identified, 
said recently: “Public support for legal representation 
for poor people is here to stay.” The goal now, added the 
official, was to confine legal aid lawyers to “case-by-case 
representation of poor people as opposed to trying to re- 
structure the political system.” 

W. Clark Durant 3d, a Detroit lawyer who has repre- 
sented Indigent defendents in the past, was elected chair- 
man of the board late last year. He sees himself as an 
open-minded reformer. In a recent interview, he prom- 



W. Clark Durant 3d 
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ised “to gear up a major monitoring effort” to weed out 
abuses such as using Federal money for political organ- 
izing. He also suggested some programs were spending 
too much time on cases like legislative redistricting and 
not enough on “immediate personal problems" of poor 
people Hke divorces, child abuse and landlord disputes. 

Mr. Durant said that in visiting legal aid offices he 
had been impressed by the "tremendous amount of crea- 
tivity and energy among the staff lawyers” and said the 
goal was to help them do a better job for poor clients, not 


to hobble them. So far, he has not been specific, talking 
about objectives such as “unleashing entrepreneurial 
energies,” removing barriers to competition in the law 
business and bringing an “American opportunity soci- 
ety" to the ghettos. 

In recent Congressional testimony, for example, he 
observed that welfare programs may “have hurt individ- 
ual poor people” by breaking up families and fostering 
unemployment and dependency. But when asked, in the 
interview, what should be done when an unwed mother 
with two children comes to a legal aid office for help in 
collecting welfare, he responded: “The legal services 
lawyer is supposed to help her. I'd- help her." 

The nominations of Mr. Durant and seven other in- 
terim board members were approved by voice vote. Mi- 
chael Wallace, a former aide to Representative Trent 
Lott of Mississippi, the Republican whip, and LeaAnne 
Bernstein, a former member of the Legal Services Cor- 
poration staff, still drew opposition. Mr. Wallace was in- 
volved with the campaign to legalize tax exemptions for 
segregated private schools; Mrs. Bernstein often clashed 
with representatives of the legal aid lawyers working in 
the field. They were confirmed 62 to 34 and 58 to 38 re- 
spectively. 

Alan W. Houseman is a former legal aid lawyer and 
executive of the Legal Services Corporation; like Mr. 
Lyons of the Legal Aid and Defender Association, he has 
fought the Administration's efforts to abolish legal serv- 
ices. He said recently that he hoped that when the new 
board members examine the program, they would 
“move away from ideology” and “seethe basic structure 
is sound and all they should do is some tinkering around 
the edges." In the tinkering, he added : “There’s a poten- 
tial for some harm. There might even be a potential for 
some good." 


At Least 14 Separate Pieces of Equipment Failed at Davis-Besse Last Weekend 


A Near Miss in Ohio Harkens Back to Three Mile Island 


By MATTHEW L. WALD 


Government investigators are still trying to deter- 
dne exactly what went wrong, but they agree that last 
ixnday's events at the Davis-Besse nuclear plant in Oak 
Arbor, Ohio, were strikingly similar to the accident at 
hree Mile Island In 1979. 

After last week’s incident, in which an employee 
ushed the wrong buttons in response to a water-control 
Astern failure. Nuclear Regulatory Commission offi- 
als and other analysts began a review of whether proce- 
iraland equipment modifications made in the six years 
nee Three Mile Island had helped limit the damage. 

At least 14 separate pieces of equipment appeared to 
ive failed at Davis-Besse, a commission official said, 
he accident is of particular Interest to the agency be- 
iuse since the start of the year equipment failures or 
ilstakes by employees had caused the plant to shut down 
itomatically on seven different occasions. 

“Five or six years ago, the utility was told to fix 

Lings up for this particular eventuality,” said Harold L. 
mstein, a senior reactor systems 
munisslon. “Somehow or other, they weren t pushed 
ltd enough, or there were other extenuating arcum- 
ances.” The owner, Toledo Edison Company, had, m 
tj agreed to several changes but had won postpone- 
ients of the deadline for completing them. - 

If the operators on duty Sunday had not been able to 
•act quickly to some of the separate equipment failures 
At struck in minutes, Mr. Omstein said, they would 
ive had to try procedures that are unproven. 

Robert D. Pollard, a former commission safety spe- 
aHsts now with the Union of Concerned Scienusts^said 
at the incident should raise warning flags about Three 
[Ue Island I, the undamaged twin plant in Pennsylva- 
ia, which the commission last month gave permission to 
•open. Start-up has been blocked by a Federal appeals 
wrt. which is scheduled to hear oral aruguments later 

us month. , _ _ 

Mr, Pollard and other critics say that Three Mile te- 
nd 1 has Still not completed the improvemente ^uirM 

>aset of pumps called tbe feedwater system, a key com- 
ment of the failures at Three Mile Island 2 six years ago 

Officials of General Public Utilities, which owns 


Three Mile Island, said that the commission lad not until 
recently specified what changes would be necessary and 
that some improvements have already been made. The 
chance of an accident in the next year with which the ex- 
isting equipment could not cope is very small, according 
to Douglas Bedell, a spokesman for the company. 

The Davis-Besse event, which unlike Three Mile Is- 
land did not cause substantial damage to the plant or ter- 
rorize thousands, also began with the feedwater system, 
which provides the water that is converted into steam for 
making electricity. 

Important Differences 

At Three Mile Island, Davis-Besse and about two- 
thirds of all nuclear power plants in the United States, 
the uranium of the nuclear core is immersed in water 
kept under tremendous pressure to prevent boiling. 

A separate water system absorbs heat from the pres- 
surized water, is boiled into steam, spins a turbine to 
make electricity and is condensed back into water to ab- 
sorb more heat. At both plants, the failure started in the 
pumps that send the condensed steam, called feedwater, 
back to the reactor building to be boiled again. At both 
plants the auxiliary pumps then started up, and in both 
incidents, those, too, failed. 

If the flow of fee dw at er is interrupted and heat Is not 
drawn oft, the pressure rises. To prevent an explosion, a 
relief valve is supposed to open when pressure exceeds 
about 2,400 pounds per square inch; when the pressure 
has dropped by a few hundred pounds, it is supposed to 
close, so that pressure remains high enough to prevent 
boiling. But at Three Mile Island and in Oak Harbor the 
valve failed to re-close completely. 

Harold Denton, the commission’s director of nuclear 
reactor regulation, was quick to point to some differ- 
ences. Operators at Three Mile island did not realize that 
the valve was stuck open, a crucial error that contributed 
heavily to the aeddem. At Davis-Besse, crewmen saw at 
once that the valve had not closed, in part because of im- 
proved instrumentation. 

In addition, be noted, those in the Three Mile Island 
control room ago six years ago overlooked, throu gh a 
combination of i m p ro per training and inadequate instru- 
mentation, the possibility that some of the water In the 
reactor vessel tad turned to steam, allowing the core to 
begin melting. At Davis-Besse, an instrument dearly 
showed that the coolant was still in liquid form. 


What went wrong 


Water is heated in the reactor vessel, pumped 
through tubes in the steam generator to give off 
its heat and then circulated back to the reactor. In 
the generator a second circuit of water, pumped 
in on the outside of the tubes, is boiled into steam 
by the transferred heat. The steam turns a turbine 
to generate electricity; then it -flows through a 
condenser to be turned back Into water and is 
pumped back to the steam generator. At Three 
Mile island in 1 979 and at Davis-Besse last week, 
the feedwater pumps. O- failed; so did the auxil- 


iary feedwater pumps, 0. With no water reaching 
the steam generator to draw off heat, pressure 
rose in the reactor vessel. This caused the relief 
valve. e. to pop open. The valve should close 
again when the pressure drops, but at both Three 
Mile Island and Davis-Besse it did not, raising the 
possibility the water would boil away and the 
radioactive core would be uncovered, leading to 
meltdown. Operators at Davis-Besse quickly real- 
ized the relief valve had not reclosed. Those at 
Three Mile Island did not. 
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U.S. to Honor 
Salt II Treaty 
Up toa Point 

After a long debate within the Gov- 
ernment, President Reagan said last 
week that the United States would 
continue to abide by the un ratified 
1979 strategic arms limitation treaty 
known as SALT II. He still thinks the 
treaty and its 1972 predecessor. 
SALT I, are flawed, Mr. Reagan 
said, but his decision is intended "to 
foster an atmosphere of mutual re- 
straint conducive to serious negotia- 
tion" with the Russians in Geneva. 

The decision surprised some arms- 
control experts who had expected 
him to "selectively" reduce Amer- 
ican compliance. Instead, a Posei- 
don submarine carrying 16 nuclear 
missiles will be dismantled this fall, 
when a newer-model Trident sub 
armed with 24 missiles goes to sea. 
Dismantling the Poseidon keeps the 
United States below the 1979 treaty 
ceiling of 1,200 missiles with multiple 
warheads. 

Mr. Reagan called on the Russians 
to correct purported violations or 
face a “proportionate response" — 
the deployment of new American 
Midgetman and MX missiles. The 
treaty limited each side to one new 
missile but the United- States says 
Moscow has already deployed two. 

The Soviet Union, which dismissed 
Mr. Reagan’s announcement as a 
cover tor "crawling out of- the 
treaty," insists it has merely mod- 
ernized an older missile. Moscow 
also contends that deployment of 
American Pershing 2 missiles in 
Western Europe is a "circumven- 
tion’* of the 1979 treaty. 

A Gandhi Stand 
Cheers U.S. 

The Reagan Administration wel- 
comed Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
of India to Washington last week 
with modest expectations: better 
relations but no big change in India's 
even-handed policy toward the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
The meetings with President Rea- 
gan and others were, described as re- 
laxetfa^fr^endly, andMr. Gandhi’s 
caHVJtor-an independent _ and ^non- 
aligned' Afghanistan came ' as a 
pleasant surprise. 

In a position generally consistent 
• with that of his mother. Prime Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi, whom be suc- 
ceeded seven months ago. Rajiv 
Gandhi had been reluctant to criti- 
cize the huge Soviet military pres- 
ence in Afghanistan. But in his 
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Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi with 
Reagan in Washington. 


initiated by East Germany, the 
United States exchanged four East 
Europeans it was holding for espio- 
nage for 25 people imprisoned in 
East Germany and Poland. Wash- 
ington had also sought to persuade 
the Soviet Union to release two of its 
best known dissidents. Andrei D. Sa- 
kharov and Anatoly B. Shcharansky, 
but settled for the 25 prisoners and 
their families. Among them were 17 
Germans but no Americans. All 
were described by a Justice Depart- 
ment official as "of interest" to the 
United States, a phrase that sug- 
gested they had been working with 
American or other Western intelli- 
gence services. Twenty-three took 
the bus going to the West on Glie- 
nicke Bridge. Two remained behind 
for business and family reasons but 
will be free to leave East Germany 
within two weeks if they wish. 

The four prisoners released by the' 
United States were Marian W. Za- 
charski, a Polish businessman serv- 
ing a life term since 1981 in Califor- 
nia for conspiracy to transmit de- 
fense secrets; Alfred Zehe. an East 
German physicist who pleaded 
guilty in Massachusetts In February 
and was sentenced to eight years for 
buying classified information; Alice 
Michelson, an East German who 
pleaded guilty in May of helping for- 
eign agents obtain classified docu- 
ments and was sentenced ' to 10 
years; and Penyu Baychev Kostadi- 
nov, a Bulgarian trade official under 
indictment since 1983 for buying se- 
crets related to the security of nu- 
clear weapons. He had not been 
brought to trial because of a dispute 
over his diplomatic immunity. 

Poland Sentences 
Three Dissidents 

Poland’s hope for better relations 
with the West to help revive its econ- 
omy keeps colliding with its concern 
over internal dissension. Last week, 
repression won out. 'Three of the 
country’s leading dissidents were 
given prison sentences for planning a 
15-minute strike that never took 
place. 

After what Judge Krszysztof Ze- 
niuk called "just a normal trial,” 
Wladyslaw Frasyniuk, leader of the 
^outlawed SoHdarify movement in ... 
7 Wroclaw,- was ^ -convicted of inciting - 
unrest and sentenced to three and a 
half years because, the judge ex- 
plained, Mr. Frasyniuk is “a recidi- 
vist.” The same could have been said 
of Adam Michnik, an outspoken his- 
torian and essayist, and Bogdan Lis, 
an underground leader, but they re- 
ceived two and a half years and two 
years respectively. 

The three men were brought to 
trial after being arrested at a Febru- 
ary meeting called by Solidarity’s 
leader, Lech Walesa, to discuss a 
protest against food price rises. Mr. 
Walesa, a Nobel Peace laureate, lik- 
ened the trial, which was closed to 
Western reporters, to the judicial 
procedures of the Stalinist J 950’s. 
“They can lode us all up but we will 
come out eventually and we. will con- 
tinue our work," he said. He is tech- 
nically under investigation on the . 
same charges but the authorities 
were evidently handling him with 
more caution. 

In Washington, the State Depart- 
ment, which recently eased eco- 
nomic sanctions against Poland, said 
it was considering retaliatory action 
for what it called Poland's "pattern 
of increasing repression." 

South Africa 
Crosses the Line 

South African commandos struck 
at African National Congress repre- 
sentatives in the neighboring coun- 
try of Botswana last week, killing at 
least 16 people. The United States 
protested by recalling Ambassador 
Herman Nickel from Pretoria, and 
State Department officials said rela- 
tions were at the lowest point since 
President Reagan launched his 
policy of "constructive engage- 
ment" with South Africa five years 


speech to Congress last week, he 
said, “We stand for a political settle- 
ment in Afghanistan that insures 
.sovereignty, integrity, independence 
and nonaiigned status, and enables 
the refugees to return to their homes 
in safety.” 

Mr. Gandhi’s appeal at a joint 
meeting of Congress for a political 
settlement was accompanied by as- 
surances in private that he wanted 
“to do something" to resolve the Af- 
ghan situation. He appeared, how- 
ever, in his speech to leave the main 
effort to United Nations Secretary 
General Javier P6rez de Cutllar, 
who is sponsoring talks between Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan. "We fully 
support that initiative,” he said. 

FreetoSpy 
Another Day? 

Even John le Carre might have 
had trouble dealing with last week’s 
scene on a bridge linking West Berlin 
to East Germany. It was "the. big- 
gest spy swap" in memory, accord- 
ing to an American official, and it 
took a bus to handle the crowd. 

After a three-year negotiation 


ago. 

Foreign Minister Roelof Botha 
said the raid on Botswana's capital, 
Gaborone, a few miles from the bor- 
- der, was necessary "to protect South 
Africa and its people from the in- 
creasing number of terrorist attacks 
emanating from Botswana.” The 
Defense Minister, Gen. COnstand 
Viljoen, said grenade attacks a few 
days before on two South African 
legislators of mixed race were "the 
last straw.” The Congress, the prin- 
cipal black guerrilla group opposed 
to South Africa, has dotted responsi- 
bilty for the grenades. 

The State Department spokesman, 
Bernard Kalb, said the United States 
does not condone recent bombings 
and other violence against South Af- 
rica, "but this latest South African 
action comes against a background 
that raises the most serious ques- 
tions about that Government’s re- 
cent conduct and policy.” South Af- 
rica has not "provided a satisfactory 
explanation, " Mr. Kalb added, of its 
recent armed foray into Angola, 
which the Angolans said was aimed 
at sabotaging the American-owned 
Cabinda Gulf Oil Company refinery. 


Milt Freudeubeim 
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Islamic fundamentalists meeting at the Noor Mosque in Cairo to demand implementation of Islamic law. 


Militant 
Moslems 
Take the 
Offensive 


By JUDITH MILLER 


CAIRO — Islamic fundamentalists, faced with 
an overwhelming display of force, lost a battle 
here last week, canceling a march they had 
planned to demand the immediate imposition of 
Islamic law, or sharia. More than 1,000 heavily 
armed riot police laid siege to the Noor Mosque in 
central Cairo as a holy day of prayer was trans- 
formed into a sharp test of wills between the fun- 
damentalists and the Government of President 
Hosni Mubarak. 

The Government prevailed. Facing clear indi- 
cations that their prohibited demonstration 
would be crushed, the fundamentalists caved in 
and deferred the protest until an Egyptian court 
inules on the validity of the ban. • • 

Such victories are increasingly rare in the Mid- 
dle East and all too temporary, champions of 
secularism in Egypt fear. "The fundamentalists 
decided not to stage their march this Friday,” 
said Farag Foda, an active critic of the resur- 
gence of Moslem fundamentalism. "But they will 
be back next Friday, and the Friday after that. 
The confrontation is coming. It is inevitable," he 
said. 

Signs of Islamic militancy abound in the region 
and Indeed, the Islamic world. In Sudan, the 


transitional military Government that toppled 
President Gaafar al-Nimeiry last spring vowed 
to review his imposition of Islamic law. Sharia 
had helped fuel the devastating civil war in 
southern Sudan, where Moslems are a minority. 
But fundamentalist pressure in the north has 
proved too strong for the new Government and a 
prompt repeal of the laws, which southerners 
consider a prerequisite for ending civil strife, 
does not seem likely. 

The fundamentalists are also strong in Tunisia 
and Algeria and they are gaining power in Egypt. 
Last month, an Egyptian court invalidated a 1979 
law that protected the rights of women in divorce 
cases. The court acted on procedural grounds, 
but fundamentalists were quick to claim credit. 
They warned President Mubarak against reintro- 
ducing the law and, as yet, the Government has 
not done so. 

Attacking Mrs. Mubarak 

The fundamentalists recently have 3lso defied 
the unofficial ban on direct attacks on the Presi- 
dent and his immediate family. During a visit to 
Turkey last month, Mrs. Mubarak was quoted in 
the authoritative Cairo newspaper. Al-Ahram. as 
saying that the Koran does not require women to 
veil their faces. She was taken to task by Hamza 
Deebes, editor of Al-Noor, a leading Islamic radi- 
cal publication. Mr. Deebes disputed her view 
and her right to interpret the Koran. 

Under President Mubarak. Islamic fundamen- 
talists, as well as other political activists, have 
been increasingly able to speak out. Al-Noor and 
at least four similar newspapers that were 
banned by President Anwar el-Sadat. before 
•• Moslem -militants killed him in 1981. have now- 
reappeared. 

Last year, the Moslem Brotherhood was per- 
mitted to form a coalition with the strongest op- 
position party, the Wafd. Their coalition became 
the only opposition party to win seats in Parlia- 
ment. where Brotherhood members have 
pressed for the immediate imposition of sharia, 
the 1,300-year-old legal code that bars banks 
from charging interest, prohibits alcohol, and 
punishes crimes such as theft and adultery with 
lashings, stonings and amputations. Few have 


dared challenge them openly. "To do so is to risk 
being labeled anti-Islam, that is to say an apos- 
tate,” said Said el-Ashmawi, an outspoken judge. 

Mrs. Sadat Speaks Out 

But protests are beginning to be heard: Judge 
Ashmawi, after being virtually banned from the 
Egyptian press for more than a year, is again 
getting articles published. A new book by Mr. 
Foda, “Before the Fall," is one of the few scath- 
ing critiques of fundamentalism, which he says is 
inconsistent with Egyptian traditions, antitbeti- 

■ cal to national goals and is mainly promoted by 
Saudi Arabia. Mr. Foda spent $3,000 to publish 
5,000 copies of his slender volume, which were 
quickly sold out. A second printing, financed by a 
publisher, is at the printer. 

Shocked by what she perceives as a surge of Is- 
lamic fundamentalism. Jlhan Sadat, President 
Sadat’s widow, also spoke out last week, in an in- 
terview after she returned from a four-month 
stay in the United States. Infuriated by the repeal 
, during her absence of the women’s rights law she 
had championed, Mrs. Sadat warned the Govern- 
ment that to try to coopt the fundamentalists 
would be futile. "They are fanatics; you can’t 
change their minds.” she said. "The Government 
must be more forceful.” She added, “The Is- 
lamic fundamentalists should be on the defen- 
sive, not the other way around. They are the mi- 
nority.” 

Perhaps. But the fundamentalists seem to be 
operating within the traditional cultural and reli- 
gious context. "Egyptians are not fanatical," 
said a senior Egyptian official, "but they are 
very religious people; the notion that Egypt 

■ '-ought to be goverrfed by Islam iCTaw strikes them 

as being logical." ' • '• •' 

Unlike the Shah of Iran, who took on the mul- 
lahs and eventually lost out, Mr. Mubarak is 
leaving basic fundamentalist tenets unchal- 
lenged which, his critics fear, means he has set- 
tled for a rear-guard action. He is striving to de- 
fuse Islamic pressures through development and 
democracy, but whether his efforts can keep 
pace with increasing demands for a better life 
and a relentless population growth rate (now 2.7 
percent a year) is unclear. 


University Dean Is Latest Kidnap Victim 



A Test of Staying Power 
For Americans in Lebanon 


By IHSAN A. HIJAZI . 


BEIRUT, Lebanon — For the few Americans 
left in Moslem-dominated West Beirut, life is not 
easy. Seven are being held by Moslem groups. 
The civilian toll rises daily as rival militias con- 
stantly battle each other with small arms and ar- 
tillery. Yet many of those who were packing last 
week were thinking only of summer holidays 
abroad and were prepared to return in the fall. 

“I hope things in Lebanon will be better when it 
is time for us to come back," said a university 
professor from California, who has been here five 
years. “Yes, 1 do want to return,” he went on, 
"because Beirut has been a home away from 
home for me." Others are wedded to jobs here 
and do not like having to readjust to life else-- ’ 
where, particularly to colder climates. 

None of those interviewed wished to be identi- 
fied. because they did not want the gunmen to 
know that they were still here. "This is the worst 
time we have had since the Lebanese civil war 
broke out 10 years ago," another American said. 

"ft was different when you used to worry only • 


about ducking stray bullets and random shells or 
staying away from booby-trapped cars. Today, 
we, the Americans, have become the target.” An 
American woman remarked, "If the gunmen do 
not get you. the artillery bombardments will." 
Even leaving is hazardous. Last week, three hi- 
jackings of airliners in as many days started at 
the Beirut airport or included it among the stops. 

The shrinking American community — about 
1,000 in all of Lebanon and about 60 in West Beirut 
— was especially shocked by the latest kidnap- 
ping cases. Thomas M. Sutherland, the dean of 
the American University’s School of Agriculture, 
was abducted last week as he was returning from 
the airport to Beirut after a three- week furlo ugh 
in the United States. A few days before, David 
Jacobsen, the director of the American Univer- 
sity Hospital, was abducted as he walked to his 
office at the hospital from his campus residence. 

Because the university hospital is under virtual 
control of Shiite militiamen of the Amal move- 
ment, Mr. Jacobsen, his friends say, was under 
the impression he enjoyed at least some immuni- 
ty. He is. after all, the director of the facility that 
cares for Shiite casualties, a university state- 


ment said Mr. Sutherland had insisted on return- 
ing from his leave to supervise final examina- 
tions and prepare for the summer session. The 
Americans held captive, besides Mr. Jacobsen 
and Mr. Sutherland, are Peter Kilburn, a univer- 
sity librarian. Benjamin Weir, a Presbysterian 
minister, Lawrence Martin Jenco, a Roman 
Catholic priest, William BUckley, a political offi- 
cer at the American Embassy, and Terry Ander- 
son. the chief Middle East correspondent of the 
Associated Press. Jeremy Levin, a correspond- 
ent of Cable News Network, escaped in Febru- 
ary. 

The organization known as Islamic Jihad, or 
Holy War, has claimed responsibility for the kid- 
nappings. The identity of the members is not 
known. The group makes its claims through 
anonymous telephone calls to foreign news agen- 
cies here and sometimes issues unsigned state- 
ments to the press or releases photographs of its 
hostages. The group has offered to release the 
Americans only if Kuwait frees 17 terrorists con- 
victed of blowing up the American and French 
Embassies in Kuwait in December 1983. 


But many here are convinced there is alsi 
campaign to force the American University < 
of existence. Moslem fundamentalists allied w 
the Iranian revolution make no secret of their 
tention to uproot all American influence not oi 
in Lebanon but in the rest of the Middle East 
well. The university is an independent institute 
whose board of trustees is based in New York, 
was founded by American missionaries in If 
and became one of the most prestigious cent! 
of learning in the Middle East. 

Mr. Jacobsen, Mr. Sutherland and Mr. Kilbu 
are among 30 Americans on the university sta 
This is less than one third the number of Amt 
ican professors and administrators 10 years as 
In January 1984, the president of the universil 
Dr. Malcolm H. Kerr, was assa ssinated. As tl 
number of Americans has dwindled, it has b 
come difficult to run the institution as an Ame 
ican university. There appears to be no intentio 
however, to close it down. The future of 5,000 St 
dents is at stake, and at the first sign of closin 
the university’s authorities fear that its 73-aa 
campus overlooking the Mediterranean would t 
seized by forces hostile to the United States. 

The Americans at the university account ft 
about half the United States citizens remaining i 
West Beirut. Of the 1.000 in the country z? 
whole. 30 are with the American Embassy j 
Auker, a Christian residential suburb north < 
here. Most of them live in Christian East Bein 
along with about 10 Americans engaged in relit 
and charitable work. Most of the other Amo 
jeans in the country are of Lebanese origin c 
have Lebanese spouses. Many plan to leave whe 
their children finish the school year next weel 
Whether they return after 
they say. will depend on how bad the situation is. 
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A Barren Prospect for Wheat 


As exports dry 
up, another big 
American harvest 
goes into storage. 

BY WILLIAM ROBBINS 


Wichita Falls, Tex. 

F RED DWYER stepped «xit of his 
pickup truck, looked across his 
wheatfields, which stretched as 
fur as he could see, ami squinted into 
die midday sun to watch three big red 
combines cut broad swaths through 
the golden grain. 

The combines, run by a crew of cus- 
tom cutters — contractors hired by 
Mr. Dwyer to harvest his winter 
wheat — were beginning a course that 
will take them through the nation’s 
heartland this summer. After Texas, 
this crew and many others will craw! 
across the broad plains of Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Nebraska. By Septem- 
ber, when they end their pilgrimages 
in Montana or the Dakotas, they will 
have left behind villages and towns 
studded.with granaries that overflow 
with another bounteous harvest — far 
more wheat than America can sell. 

And that, said Mr. Dwyer, is re- 
lated to the creases that line his 
deeply tanned forehead and crinkle 
around his eyes. This year, those lines 
have been deepened by the months of 
concern over the harvest just getting 
underway. 

His mood did not improve when 
Floyd Siemens, the harvester who 
reaps Mr. Dwyer’s wheat every year, 
stepped down from one of -his com- 
bines to advise the farmer that the 
yield “looks like it’s running real 
good.” It might help, Mr. Dwyer 
says, if someone could bring him the 
same sort of news about prices. 

No one can. “Everybody keeps say- 
ing there’s got to be a better year 
ahead,” said Jack Beauchamp, a 
grower up in Kansas, where fanners 
have yet to harvest their winter 
wheat. “But it seems like it’s going to 
be a long time coming. And the farm- 
ers are getting like their old machin- 
ery. They’re wearing out together.” 
Indeed, few experts see any sign of 
relief for the fanners, custom cut- 
ters, grain-elevator operators and ex- 
port merchants who, dependent on 
the wheat trade, are experiencing 
these turd times. “We’re going 
through a very painful adjustment 
process,” said Martin Abel, an agri- 
cultural consultant with Abel. Daft & 
Early in Washington. “The situation 
can improve if economic conditions . 
improve in developing countries, but 
that’s long term.” 


Worries for U.S. Wheat Farmers 
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Falling imports from poor nations 
that cannot afford to buy are only 
part of the problem for American 
growers. Now, even importing na- 
tions that can afford wheat and that 
have been big buyers of United States 
grain are becoming self-sufficient. 
India’s technological “green revolu- 
tion” has that country’s yield increas- 
ing yearly, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
China, too, “is requiring less and less 
foreign wheat,” said a department 
expert. As for the Soviet Union, his- 
torically a huge importer of Amer- 
ican wheat, the department projects 
much-improved production this year, 
after a series of poor crops. So Soviet 
wheat imports, too, are expected to 
drop sharply. “As of today,” said Mr. 
Abel, “I can see no major crop prob- 
lems anywhere in the world.” 
Simultaneously, the competition 
for the rapidly shrinking export mar- 
ket is greater than ever. Farmers in 
Western Europe, aided by the Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, have in- 
creased production to the point where - 
Britain, for example, is now a net ex- 
porter of wheat, when just four years 
ago it was a net importer. As Europe 
has expanded its acreage, so have Ar- 
gentina, Australia and Canada. 

The rising world production, com- 
bined with the high export price of 
United States wheat, propped up by 
Government support prices and a 
strong dollar, means .one thing for 
American wheat growers: The bush- 
els of wheat that virtually poured out 
of the nation’s ports in the mid-1970’s 
may not flow freely again for years to 
come. 9 

In fiscal year 1985, which ends Sept. 
30, American wheat exports are ex- 
pected to drop to 35 million metric 
tons, or 1.3 billion bushels, down from 
41.7 million tons, or 1.5 billion bushels 
in the 1984 fiscal year. And the year 


ahead is expected to continue the long 
slide, to 32.6 million metric tons, or 
1.2 billion bushels. 

This is especially bad news this 
year, when the harvest will be one of 
the five or six largest on record, a 
total of about 2.4 billion bushels, ac- 
cording to an Agriculture Depart- 
ment report issued last week. Even as 
it is reaped, there is wheat in storage 
—substantially more than half of last ’ 
year’s bumper crop of 2.6 billion 
bushels. And with domestic consump- 
tion at nearly 40 percent of the na- 
tion’s harvest, the surplus can be de- 
pleted only through healthy exports. 
“The only way to recover our foreign 
market share.” said Mr. Abel, “is to 
buy it back with lower prices.” 

B UT lower export prices are not 
possible, at least not so far this 
year, says Russell Daly, a re- 
gional manager of Cargill Inc., one of 
the nation’s largest grain companies. 
Mr. Daly says his company can offer 
wheat at export terminals for no less 
than $132 a metric ton, or about $3.60 
a bushel. That compares with export 
prices of about $114 a ton, or $3.10 a 
bushel, for European wheat and 
about $116, or $3.15 a bushel, for Ar- 
gentine wheat. In fact, earlier this 
year, Cargill itself tried to to import 
nearly 1 million bushels of the 
cheaper Argentine wheat. Only swift 
and harsh criticism from American 
grain organizations forced the Minne- 
sota-based commodities shipper to 
cancel its plan. 

The $3.60-a-bushel price set by Car- 
gill at export terminals is, of course, 
substantially more- than farmers here 
on the plains get for their wheat. “All 
the rest are price-setters,” said Mr. . 
Beauchamp up in Kansas. “The 
fanners are price-takers.” 

Here in Texas, Mr.. Dwyer has al- 
ready taken a depressing price — and 
be is one of the luckier ones. For one 


thing, be is close to a major terminal 
of the Atierbury Grain Company here 
in Wichita Falls. The more distant a 
farmer is from a major terminal, the 
lower the price he gets is likely to be, 
since a country grain elevator buying 
his wheat must also ship it to its ulti- 
mate destination. 

A couple of weeks ago, Atterbury 
Grain was offering farmers $3.10 a 
bushel. A week later, as Mr. Dwyer's 
cutters began hauling grain to the 
elevator for storage, the company of- 
fered him $3.16. Mr. Dwyer sat in the 
company’s office here listening but 
shaking his head. A week later Mr. 
Dwyer sold, for $3.21, as the company 
raised its offer because of a tempo- 
rary wrinkle in the local grain mar- 
ket. “I may have made a mistake by 
seUing then,” said Mr. Dwyer, “but it 
was enough to let me get out with a lit- 
tle profit. I’m still worried about the 
situation longer term.” 

Mr. Dwyer, who grows his wheat on 
about 5,000 acres. Including about 
3,500 acres of rented land, also enjoys 
operational efficiencies that can be 
approached by 'few other farmers. 
With such acreage, he can fully ex- 
ploit the potential of giant tractors 
that allow hired hands to cultivate 
more ground than most with a day’s 
work. And renting, he and other farm- 
ers have found, is a benefit now — for 
land can generally be rented for less 
than the long-term interest costs of 
comparable acreage purchased with 
a mortgage. His costs, he said, in- 
clude payments to Mr. Siemens — 
about $16 an acre — for harvesting 
and hauling the grain. 

■ Other fanners are less fortunate. 
Mr. Dwyer’s son-in-law, Gregg East- 
man, sold his grain here in Texas at 
prices ranging from $3.01 to $3.12, 
levels that he said barely permit him 
“to hold things together and meet op- 
erating costs,” which include $19 an 
acre for a custom cutter. Because of 
the poor prices the farmers are get- 
ting here in Texas, he says, be and • 
many others are pressuring the cus- 
tom cutters to reduce their charges. 
Some farmers, he says, have negoti- 
ated reductions of as much as $3 an 
acre. 

T HESE cutters, working for 
farmers who do not want to take 
on the costs and labor involved 
in owning and operating combines, 
have problems of their own these 
days, according to Mr. Siemens, 
whose entire family belongs to his 
cutting crew. That includes two sons 
and his wife, Marie, who maintains a 
home base in a trailer camp. Their 
principal, nomadic, earning period is 
limited to spring and summer, from 
late May until mid-September, and 
they must recover living costs, as 
well as Mr. Siemens's investment in 
three -combines-- and -several large 
trucks, a total that he says runs close 
to $500,000. ■ 


INVESTING / Anise C. Wallace 


The ‘New’ G.M. May Still Be Roadbound 


E.D.S. and Hughes give 
the auto giant some 
high-tech pizzazz, but 
its common stock is still 
tied to the assembly line. 


■RESPITE the hoopla and excitement generated 
I Why the General Motors Corporation's pro- 
■■F posed acquisition of Hughes Aircraft, G.M., 
in the eyes of many analysts, remains an auto com- 
pany. And that is precisely why they are not opti- 
mistic about the near-term prospects for the giant 
auto maker's stock. Auto issues will “probably un- 
derperform the market,” for the remainder of the 
year, said Joseph S. Phillippi, an analyst with E.F. 
Hutton & Company in New York. 

In fact. Ford and Chrysler may offer more value. 
G.M. is setting at about $74 a share, with a price/ 
earnings ratio of about 6. Ford, at $45 or so, sells at 
2.9 times earnings and Chrysler, at about $36, has 
been trading at about 2.5 times earnings. 

With the acquisition of Hughes, G.M. has bought 
access to the world of high technology, some diver- 
sification and a small buffer in economic down- 
turns. Investors who own G.M.’s regular s tock will 
be getting an auto company “with a little downside 
protection.” predicted Maryann Keller, an analyst 
with Vilas Fischer Associates in New York. 

But G .M. Is still overwhelmingly an auto compa- 
ny. For example, last year G.M. had revalues of 
mare than $83 billion, compared to the $5.8 billion 
generated by Hughes. “This tall is not going to wag 
the dog," Hutton’s Mr. Phillippi said. And almost 
all of the automobile analysts said that they do not 
expect to see any benefit to G.M. from the acquisi- 
tion until the late 1980’s or early 1990's. 

G.M.. like Ford and Chrysler, is an extremely 
cyclical company that to acutely sensitive to swings 

In the health of the economy. Auto stocks do best at 

ibe beginning of an economic recovery, say ana- 
lysts, and are generally weak performers for the re- 
maining period. “You buy the autos to sell them, 
never marry them," said Mr. phillippi. 

* there are ocher ways to participate in 
j,M/s fortunes. Last year, after the eom- 
■Jpany acquired Electronic Data Systems, 
ML shareholders received one share of Class E 
ck for every 20 shares of G.M. they owned. Ibe 
iss E stock was created to provide financial m- 
itives to keep E.D-S.’s entrepreneurial spirit 
ve. And Class E has delighted Wall Street. Be- 
ise the shares trade on the expectations ofea™- 
s of the subsidiary, the E stock has behaved like 
Y Other high-tech issue, and is trading at a rich 
ce/ earnings multiple of 23. In the last six 
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months, the stock has doubled in price. 

Now, another potential high-flying issue may 
soon be added to the growing G.M. family of stocks. 
Once the Hughes purchase is final, shareholders of 
G.M. common stock will receive almost five shares 
of a Class H stock for every 100 shares of G.M. they 
own. Like its E sibling, the H stock is scheduled to 
trade on the New York Stock Exchange, and the 
public should get a crack at it six months after the 
acquisition is completed. 

Some analysts believe that the H stock will do as 
well as the E, but they cannot yet recommend the 
stock. Hughes is a private company, and they can- 
not make any forecasts until they see the prospec- 
tus for the stock and learn more of the details. But 
many expect the H stock to begin trading at $30 to 
$35 a share, or at a P/E of 10 to 12. 

After that, the key to the H stock’s performance 
is how fast the new subsidiary — the G.M. Hughes 
Electronics Corporation — grows. Few expect it to 
match the 20 percent growth rate of E.D.S., but 
David Eisenberg, a Sanford C. Bernstein analyst, 
looks for growth of. 12 or 13 percent. 

One phis: G.M. has a strong incentive to shore up 
the price of the H stock. If it is not trading at $«U 
share three years after the acquisition, the auto 
company has agreed to make up the difference to 
the seller, the Howard Hughes Medical Institute, up 
to $40 a share. (G.M. has also guaranteed original 

Class E shareholders a 16 percent annual return, up 

to a total share price of $125.) Some analysts say 
that these possibly multibtilion dollar commit- 
ments may come back to haunt G.M., if something 
calami tous happens to E.D.S. or Hughes — or both. 

All told, most analysts applaud G.M.’s acquisi- 
tion of Hughes, a major military contractor with 
solid, longstanding credentials as a high-tech inno- 


vator. G.M.’s common stock advanced smartly 
after the acquisition announcement. 

. “G.M. is determined to become more cost-com- 
petitive and build better products by the end of the 
decade,” said Arm Knight, an analyst with Paine 
Webber, Mitchell Hutchins Inc. “It’s a once-in- 
a-millennium opportunity," Mr. Phillippi said. 

There are skeptics, however. David Healy, an 
analyst at Drexel Burnham Lambert Inc., contends 
that the acquisition will provide less synergy and 
diversification than others believe. Before the ac- 
quisition, ncm-autoraotive sales represented 5 per- 
cent of G.M.'s overall sales. Now that figure will 
climb to only 10 percent, Mr. Healy noted. 

But, more importantly, he believes the latest ac- 
quisition will divert a substantial amount of cash 
that could have been used to enhance the price of 
G.M. common stock. For example, the company 
could have increased its dividend, bought back its 
Shares, or horded the cash for the inevitable “bad 
times in the auto industry,” Mr. Healy said. 

S TILL, G.M-’s stock will probably rise and fall 
, on what the company does almost exclusive- 
ly: make cars. And analysts say they cannot 
ignore the fact that G.M., like Ford and Chrysler, 
does best at the beginning of an economic rebound. 
Because the recovery is in its third year, analysts 
are expecting, at best, average performance for 
G.M. the rest of the year. In the worst case, they see 
G.M.’s stock really lagging the market. 

Vilas Fischer’s Miss Keller contends that the 
auto stocks have peaked. “They're showing all the 
signs of a top,” she noted. “The institutional owner- 
ship is at all-time record levels." She suggested in- 
vestors start thinking about unloading G.M. ”1 
would be picking prices at which to sell.” she said. 

Not everyone agrees. Bernstein's Mr. Eisenberg, 
for example, says G.M. Is a buy. even at recent 
prices. “I think G.M. remains very attractive,” he 
said. “My feeling is that G.M.’s long-run financial 
performance will be aided immeasurably,” by the 
Hughes acquisition, be added. Mr. Eisenberg said 
the new G.M. Hughes Electronics group will also in- 
clude G.M.’s Delco Electronics division, the instru- 
ment and display division of G.M/S A.C. Spark- 
plugs and Delco Systems Operations. “I think 
they've created a $9 billion electronics giant with an 
attractive growth rate,” he said. 

Mr. Eisenberg also pointed out that G.M-’s com- 
mon stock still sports a relatively low P/E ratio 
and a yield higher than the average stock's (G.M. 
pays a dividend of almost $5 a share, winch at last 
week's stock price works out to almost 7 percent). 

Seth Glickenhaus, chairman of the New York- 
based Glickenhaus A Company, is also bullish 
about G.M. — and auto stocks in general. His in- 
vestment firm owns substantial amounts of G.M. 
for its clients. He says the belt-tightening moves 
adopted by the Big Three since the early 1980’s and 
increased automation have made them more com- 
petitive. The auto companies "will pin the ears 
back of. the Japanese,” be said. 

Unlike most of Wall Street’s prognosticators, Mr. 
Glickenhaus believes that auto stocks will perform 
better and longer than they have in other economic 
recoveries. “1 think GJVL will be a surprise on the 
upside.” he raid. ■ 
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Texas Air- T.W.A.: 
Will the Deal Fly? 



. Te xas Air's purchase of T.W.A. for 
$793.5 million is a personal coup for 
Frank A. Lorenzo, Texas Air’s chief. 
The purchase, valued at $23 a share, 
would give Texas Air a vast network 
of east-west routes to add to the 
mainly north-south business of its 
New York Air and Continental units. 
And it adds T.W^A.’s lucrative Euro- 
pean destinations to Continental's 
Far East routes without cumbersome 
negotiations with governments. But 
other airlines will probably protest, 
and the Government may try to quash 
the deal as well. Analysts also note 
Mr. Lorenzo’s penchant for trimming 
costs by forcing wage cuts on unions. 
The sale keeps T.W.A. from Carl C. 
Icahn, who had offered $19 a share. 
• 

Argentina created a new cu r r e n cy 
to replace its battered peso, and an- 
nounced a series of wage and price 
freezes in a daring attempt to bring 
its quadruple-digit inflation under 
control. The 
brakes are 
needed to meet 
the targets of a 
new Interna- 
tional Monetary 
Fund plan to give 
Argentina $1.2 
billion in new 
credits. That 
I.M.F. money 
will in turn open 

the door to $4.2 billion more from 
creditor banks, who once again are 
trying to save the billions already in- 
vested. Analysts noted that this time 
President Radi Alfousin seemed seri- 
ously committed to meeting targets. 

• 

The Supreme Court’s support of re- 
gional banking pacts came as a House 
panel was considering legislation to 
allow even broader interstate bank- 
ing. The regional pacts are intended 
to allow smaller banks to merge 
across state lines, yet keep the big 
money center banks out. 

The High Court also restricted the 
S.E.C.'s ability to regulate proliferat- 
ing investment advice publications, 
saying the agency did not have au- 
thority to bar a newsletter on the 
basis of past misconduct. But in a 
separate case, the court strengthened 
investors’ rights to sue a broker for 
fraud, even if the investor's actions 
were not entirely above board.' 

• 

I.B.M. downgraded its near-term 
outlook, saying its profits will be off 
in the second and third quarters. But 
it said that when it starts shipping 
Sierra mainframes in the fourth 
quarter, earnings will rebound, if the 
economy remains strong. 

Apple Computer wfll lay off 1,200 
workers — 20 percent of its workforce 
— and said it would post a Joss in its 
third quarter. The moves come in the 
wake of a huge restructuring. 

• 

Burroughs and Sperry are talking 
merger. The deal being envisioned 
values Sperry at $3.4 billion, and 
would create the second-largest com- 
puter company after I.B.M. The 
merger would dash Ford’s hopes to 
buy Sperry and join, the auto indus- 
try’s rush into high technology. 

• 

Interest rates continued to fall 
amid rumors that the Federal Re- 
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serve was about to cut the bellwether 
discount rate. Interest rates are now 
at five-year lows. The money supply 
rose just $800 million in the latest 
week, further raising hopes of easing. 

Stocks fell in response to troubles in 
the computer industry. The Dow 
Jones industrial average closed at 
1,300.96, down 15.46 for the week. 

• 

Industrial production slipped one- 
tenth of 1 percent in May, continued 
proof that manufacturing is falling 
further behind. . . . Producer prices 
rose two-tenths of 1 percent as higher 
energy prices offset failing food costs. 
So far this year, inflation at the pro- 
ducer level is just 1.8 percent In- 

ven tones rose four-tenths of 1 percent 
in April, but sales rose 1.2 percent, 
helping the inventory-to-sales ratio 
fall to 1.37. . . . Retail sales fell eight- 
tenths of 1 percent in May. 

• 

President Reagan stumped for Ms 
tax plan, shouldering aside criticism 
that it would be unfair to this group or 
that group. Some tax experts said the 
plan would slow economic growth. 
Some business and labor groups said 
it would cut incentives to grow, while 
others said it would spur growth. In 
the Senate, Republican leaders criti- 
cized the non-effect the plan would 
have on the deficit, while Democrats 
in the House criticized its small Im- 
pact on the very rich. 

• 

Shoe imports would be curbed 
under a recommendation by the In- 
ternational Trade Commission to cut 
imports by 18 percent and license im- 
porters. But shoe prices would rise, 
and footwear retailers oppose that. 
Brazil, a leading foreign producer, 
said a curb would hamper its ability 
to repay its debt. 

• 

Golf and Western Is selling Its con- 
sumer and industrial group to Wickes 
for about $1 billion. The deal, which 
includes designer clothing, home fur- 
nishings and auto parts, is a major 
step in G.&W.’s divestment program, 
and doubles the size of Wickes, which 
recently emerged from Chapter 11. 

• 

Control Data dropped plans to seO 

its Commercial Credit unit, saying it 
could not find “acceptable terms.” 

Merrill Perlman 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED June 14, 1985 

(Consolidated) 


Company 

Sales 

Laat 

Nat Chng 

IBM 

10,372,500 

121ft 

- 

6ft 

Sperry — 

9,891,000 

55ft 

+ 

ft 

DatEd 

8,353,100 

17ft 

+ 

ft 

NabscB- 

5,584,000 

81ft 

. + 

ft 

AT8T ....-_ 

5,170,900 

23ft 

- 

ft 

RCA 

4,758,800 

45ft 

+ 

1ft 

HewlPk .. 

4,230,700 

33ft 

+ 

ft 

Digital .... 

4,152,400 

93 

- 

4ft 

UAL. — 

4,087,100 

54ft 

+ 

ft 

Litton 

3,817,200 

82 

- 

4ft 

SDtsGs 

,r». 3,803.900 

26% 

- 

ft 

CtOata .... 

3,769,200 

26 

- 

4ft 

AMD 

3,741,300 

24 

- 

2ft 

Exxon — 

— 3,621,300 

53ft 

+ 

3ft 

Nt Semi - 

3.611,300 

lift 

+ 

ft 


Standard ft Poor's 

400lnduBt .209.4 204.1 206.4 -2.BS 

20Transp 167.9 181.1 163.6 -4.00 

40 Utils 86.9 85.7 86.6 -0.33 

40 Financial . 23.2 22.4 22.8 -0.46 

500 Stocks ...189.6 185.0 187.1 -2.58 


Dow Jones 

30 Indust — 
20 Tranap — 
15UtHs 

65 Comb ..... 

.1323.8 

.858.8 

.165.3 

.547.1 

1285.3 

624.7 

182.4 

529.2 

1300.9 -15.46 

636.9 -16.51 

184.8 + 0.72 

536.9 - 7.10 

The American Stock Exchange 


MARKET DIARY Last 

Week 

Advances 872 

Declines 1,125 

Total Issues -2,236 

Now Hlahft 347 

P rev. 
Week 

1,296 

764 

2,255 

645 

57 


.. 74 



VOLUME 

Last 

Year 

(4 P.M. New York Claw) Week 

To Dale 

Total Sales — — 

487,749,413 12,443,810,870 

Same Par. 1964- 

385,793,190 10,557,914.189 


f MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 14, 1985 

.(Consolidated) 

. Company Solas Uni iMChng 

WangB 2.493,000 16% + ft 

BAT In .—*...1.790.1004-1/16 -1/16 

Tex Air 1,021.900 14% 

TIE 988,100 4% - ft 

CfyStO 943.000 2)4 + ft 

DataPd 863.900 lift - ft 

WestDigital. 820.700 12 % - ft 

EchoB 781,000 lift +1 

Dome Pet .... 773.500 2 -5/18 

SterISft 434,400 10 % +3 


WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Laat Change 


New York Stock Exchange 

Must 124.8 122.0 

Tranap 106.2 

Utlla 59.2 


Finance — 118.9 
Composite . .1098 


103.3 
58.8 

116.4 
107.8 


122.9 -1.80 
104.1 -1.78 
59.3 -0.23 
117.3 -1.82 
108.5 -1.41 


MARKET DIARY Last 

Prev. 


Week 

Week 


286 

381 

Declines 

....461 

375 

Unchanged .... 

154 

154 

Total Issues ... 

903 

910 

New Highs 

72 

137 



36 



VOLUME 

Last 

Yew 

(4 P M. New York Close) Wwk 

To Date 

Total Sales 

32,907,230 

989,478^10 

Same Per. 1984.. 

21,136,130 

899,800.885 
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Fathers, Earnest and Pathetic 


When they’re thought about at all. unwed teen- 
age fathers are generally thought of as sexual hit- 
and-run artists, young rakes who love ’em and leave 
’em — and their children — to the welfare rolls. 
Sadly, the stereotype is often true. But social-serv- 
ice workers have lately begun to recognize another 
type of teen-age father in the inner city. 

Far from abandoning their responsibilities, 
these youths accept them, acknowledge paternity 
and join, by informal arrangement, in the support 
and rearing of their children. For all their earnest- 
ness, however, their efforts frequently have a pa- 
thetic quality that merely underscores the young fa- 
ther's inadequacy. What could be more pathetic 
than the father who says, describing his contribu- 
tion to his child, “I take her some Pampers when I 
have some money.” 

The inadequacy stems only partly from imma- 
turity. It is equally the result of the father’s being 
what his offspring seems destined to become: a 
child of the ghetto. “In inner-city neighborhoods, 
unemployed youths, unwed teen-age fathers, 
school-leavers and delinquents are frequently the 
same people,” says a recent study of teen fathers in 
New York for the Ford Foundation. 

In a world defined principally by what they 
don’t have, these youths have one thing in abun- 
dance: free time, unsupervised by adults. The 
prevalence of single-parent families or families 
where both parents work assures this “enforced lei- 
sure.” And that, as much as anything else, accounts 
for the teen-age pregnancy epidemic. When not 
“hanging out” with other teen-age boys, says Mer- 
cer Sullivan, a researcher with the Vera Institute of 


Justice and author of the Ford Foundation study, 
the inner-city youth is very likely spending it with a 
girl in sexual activity. 

It is family, weak and unconventional though it 
may be. that largely accounts for the young father’s 
acceptance of responsibility. Mothers and sisters, 
especially, impress on young men their obligations 
as fathers. Many of these women have confronted 
pregnancy alone themselves. Frequently, they 
volunteer their own time and child-care skills to 
help the teen-age father keep the child on a part- 
time basis — and give the teen-age mother a res- 
pite. Besides family pressure and support, Mr. Sul- 
livan found a community ethos that scorns the man 
who “steps out” on a young woman. 

But the critical factor is whether the young man 
can get a job. If he cannot, he may lose all access to 
his child. In places with 40 and 50 percent unemploy- 
ment, that happens regularly. 

In one of the many perversities of this situation, 
Mr. Sullivan found that young fathers and the moth- 
ers of their children gained “much greater access to 
knowledge and support in the use of contraceptives 
... as a result of the attention of both medical 
practitioners and members of their own families” 
— after they had become parents. 

That somehow seems emblematic of the na- 
tion’s approach to teen-age pregnancy. It had to be- 
come an epidemic to capture our attention. Even 
now, as the epidemic rages, we seem at a loss as to 
how to respond. Observations like Mr. Sullivan’s 
su gg est some directions, as well as some unrecog- 
nized strengths in the communities most afflicted. 
What’s most needed is the will to act on them. 


The Deficit. Remember the Deficit? 


Reality has begun to intrude on the discussion of 
Federal budget deficits. This healthy illumination 
makes the problem even more difficult than it ap- 
peared last month. It also forces attention back to 
raising taxes — with or without tax reform. . 

The reality is that both the Senate and House 
overstated the future savings in their projected 
budgets, for -fiscal 1986. The errors occurred largely 
because both blithely accepted the Administration’s 
optimistic forecasts for growth and interest rates. 

Both houses recently estimated in budget reso- 
lutions that the prospective deficit next year would 
be reduced by $56 billion. Already, the Administra- 
tion and the Congressional Budget Office agree that 
the 1986 reduction will be smaller, possibly by one- 
third. Moreover, they now predict a 1988 deficit of at 
least $149 billion — a long way from the advertised 
target of $100 billion — and maybe even close to the 
present $200 billion. 

Among Congressional leaders, the chairman of 
the House Budget Committee, William Gray, has 
been the most forthright in drawing the obvious con- 
clusion: that higher taxes will be needed after all. 
Even he recognizes the political reality that taxes 
can’t be raised unless President Reagan changes 
policy and leads the effort. But the President re- 
mains adamantly opposed and has now distracted 
the country by devoting himself entirely to a tax re- 
form plan that, by his own estimates, would enlarge 
future deficits. 


‘ The Administration has pretended all year, and 
Congress pretended to believe, that substantial defi- 
cit reduction and tax reform could be accomplished 
in a single year and kept discretely apart. That 
might have been possible if Mr. Reagan had con- 
tributed to deficit reduction with a tax that is unaf- 
fected by reform — a sales tax on gasoline, for ex- 
ample. But neither project looks feasible if he offers 
no new taxes and insists on reforming taxes in a way 
that would actually reduce prospective revenues. 

Impossibly, the President contends that both 
projects have "priority.” That sounds suspiciously 
like neither has. A priority takes precedence, and 
there should be no question that deficit reduction is 
essential whereas tax reform is desirable. It has 
been possible all along that the reform debate would 
in any case run over into next year or even the next 
Congress, starting in 1987. The new estimates imply 
that even then only a tax increase can achieve 
enough deficit reduction to permit a shift of atten- 
tion to reform. 

The burden of decision is not Mr. Reagan’s 
alone. It’s bad enough that he turns his back on the 
deficit crisis to promote tax reduction. Neither the 
Senate nor the House has addressed the substantial 
differences between their budget resolutions, let 
alone confronted the wrong assumptions on which 
both depend. Everyone’s priority seems to be wish- 
ing that real problems just go away. They won’t. 
And if neglected, they’ll get worse. 


Protect This Insurance Triumph 


Some 700,000 New Yorkers buy life insurance 
from the Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund, and no 
wonder. It’s cheap, uncomplicated and sold without 
high-pressure tactics. But S.B.L.I. has one serious 
drawback: By state law, coverage is limited to 
$30,000. Raising that ceiling is long overdue. 

New York permits banks to rent lobby space to 
insurance companies. But only savings banks are 
allowed to sell and underwrite life insurance, and 
only because of a brief reign of consumerism in Al- 
bany in the late 1930’s. Correctly convinced that 
lower- and middle-income people were being vic- 
timized by unscrupulous insurance agents, Gov. 
Herbert Lehman persuaded the Legislature to char- 
ter an independent insurance company jointly 
owned by state savings banks. 

S.B.L.I. has been a remarkable success. In the 
early years, it broke the hold of “industrial” insur- 


ance, the incredibly expensive small burial policies 
that were peddled door to door. Today it still guar- 
antees fair value to less sophisticated consumers 
and provides a price benchmark for the more ambi- 
tious who want to comparison-shop. But S.B.L.I. has 
had to fight a permanent political war with the rest 
of the insurance industry to stay in business, and in 
recent years that industry has been winning. The 
size of the maximum policy has been frozen at 
$30,000 since 1967, while the cost of living has tri- 
pled. Anyone in need of insurance must look beyond 
S.B.L.I. for adequate coverage. 

A vote is scheduled in the Assembly next week 
on a bill to raise the coverage limit to 6100,000. 
That’s the very least the Legislature can do to de- 
fend S.B.L.I., a triumph for consumers, from an in- 
surance lobby eager to bury it. 


Topics 


Cold Comfort 

They call themselves the Associa- 
tion of Innkeepers, conjuring up an 
image of bucolic hospitality. Actually 
they are a newly organized group of 
40 hotels charging New York City ex- 
’ orbitant rents to house homeless 
families. For $1,470 a month, a family 
of four is typically crowded into a 10- 
by-10 vermin-infested room without 
cocking facilities and only the toilet 
tank or window sills fur refrigeration. 

These "innkeepers” stand to gain 
even more under a new agreement 
with the city. In exchange for provid- 
ing refrigerators, the hotels will re- 
ceive an extra $7 a week. Homeless 
families have long complained about 
the lack of food storage, a particular 
hardship for families with newborn 
infa nts. The hotels have resisted on 
the ground that refrigerators would 


Inhospitalities 

increase problems with vermin. 
That’s questionable — refrigerators 
ought to keep more food out of reach 
of rats and mice— yet a weary city fi- 
nally agreed to extra cash and discus- 
sions of health-code enforcement. 

The city treads lightly, fearing the 
hotels will shut their doom to the bulg- 
ing homeless population. City Council 
President Carol Bellamy and others 
propose condemnation of the worst 
hotels and enlisting nonprofit agen- 
cies to run them. That once seemed . 
an extreme response. The refrigera- 
tor blackmail makes it seem less so. 


The Republican 

Q.: Who are the only two Republi- 
cans to be elected Mayor of New York 
City in the last 52 years? A.: Fiorello 
LaGuardia and Tohn Lindsay. Q.: 


Who wants to be the next one? A.: 
Diane McGrath, a member of the 
New York State Crime Victims 
Board, and obviously a person of 
some courage. 

Gender may no longer be a major 
handicap in New York City politics, 
but being a Republican surely is. In 
1977, when Republicans ran a well- 
known legislator. State Senator Roy 
Goodman, for Mayor against no in- 
cumbent, be got less than 5 percent of 
the vote and less than a third of regis- 
tered Republicans. Even with her 
modest campaign budget, Mrs. 
McGrath may do better than that. 

Any such dent should be weicome to 
ail voters uneasy about the Demo- 
crab* one-party dominance. Even 
those who disagree with positions 
Mrs. McGrath has already taken, as 
we do, can welcome her willingness 
to run. 


Letters 


State Political Parties Are Playing a 


To the Editor: 

in "The G.O.P. Is Fooling ItselF’ 
(Op-Ed, June 5), Norman J. Omstein 
argues that the Republican success in 
attracting well-known Democrats to 
run for statewide offices demonstrates 
a G.O.P. weakness rather than a 
strength. What it really shows, he 
argues, is a Republican inability to at- 
tract and nurture a lower-level office- 
holding corps in the state legislatures 
and the House of Representatives in 
contrast to the continued depth of the 
Democrat "farm teams.” 

This argument does not take into ac- 
count the most critical elements of the 
relations between most candidates for 
high-visibility offices and the political 
parties. In our campaign system, with 
its high levels of split-ticket voting and 
low voter levels of strong party identi- 
fication, successful statewide candi- 
dates have either established recogni- 
tion or the money to create recognition 
through massive advertising. Such 
candidates are independent actors, 
seeking the most promising vehicle for 
their candidacies rather than a party 
organization to secure their nomina- 
tion, and to finance and direct their 
campaigns. Their political advertising 
virtually never mentions party affilia- 
tion — even when the national party is 
paying for it. 

In such a system, well-known or 
well-heeled candidates move directly 
into competition for high-visibility of- 
fices like senator and governor, 
rather than ‘‘earning” their party’s 
nomination by long years of toiling in 
the lower-level vineyards. This pro- 
cess of lateral entry has become com- 
monplace for successful candidates 
in both parties. This is especially true 
in large states requiring expensive 
media campaigns. All three Demo- 
cratic senators in New York and New 
Jersey, Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
Bill Bradley and Frank R. Lauten- 
berg, for example, had never run for 


or held any other elective office be- 
fore entering the Senate. 

A better analysis of statewide 
nomination politics would view both 
parties not as organizations that gen- 
erate candidates and run their cam- 
paigns, which was their traditional 
role, but as homes of convenience for i 
like-minded individuals with, inde- 
pendent resources. 

The major political effect of this 
new state of affairs, already seen in 
recent national policy debates, is not ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the strengthening of one puty wBie ‘legislative seats nationally, and 


To the Editor: ' - - . : 

Norman Ornstefn says lb# some , 
prominent Democrats are turning 
Republican becausetbe G.O.P. oners 
a smooth path to statewide Bamma- 
tions. The easy avaflabflfty orthese; 
ballot slots, he says, stems tf* Re- 
publican Party is tw weak tff develop 
its mm talent base* V v 

Normally arse;- of ; academia s 
shrewdest political anaiytts. Dr. Orth. 
stein misses the mark this time. 

The Republican talent base** driv- 
ing. in 1984, we gained more tban 309 


other, but rather more ideological 
rhetoric and distance, and less ability 
to compromise, as parties become de- 
fined more as ideological coalitions of 
officeholders and less as mass-based 



organizations that can serve as vehi- 
cles for nominating and electing can- 
didates. Stephen a. Salmore 
Barbara G. Salmore 
N ew Brunswick, N.J., June 7, 1985 
The writers are professors of political 
science at, respectively, the Eagleton 
Institute of Politics of Rutgers Uni- 
versity and Drew University. 


since then scoresqf Democratic state 
and local officials have changed to 
theG.OiP. . ■ 

The trendis eqjecialJy strong m.u» 
South. The Democratic pollster Peter 
Hart told The Christian Science Moni- 
tor in March: "1 have no doubt that 
there is a major reahgnmait taking 
place in the South. And if you look at 
state legislatures and at mayora • . . 
what you see five years from mw is 
going to be very, very different. 
There are going to -be.a lot more. Re- 
publicans.’* * 

Dr. Omstein cited Texas and Mas- 
sachusetts as examples of Republi- 
can frailty. Prominent switchers in 
these states may be motivated by a 
Republican nomination, as he argues. 
But does that signify weakness? Not 
long ago. Democrats would have 
gained nothing by switching. Now, 
the nomination is attractive precisely 
because Republicans can win. That 
signifies Republican strength. 

It makes little' sense to say a party 
is floundering because it nominates 
recent converts. In 1966, California 
Republicans picked a former Demo- 
crat named Ronakl Reagan to r un fo r 
governor. He has since been of rente 
help to the G.O.P. JERRY Ltpvis 

Chairman, House RejwWican . 

Research Committee 
Washington, June 6, 1985 r 


Fraternities, Where Men May Come to Terms With Other Men 


To Lhe Editor: 

"The Fraternities Show Signs of 
New Strength.” Fred M. Hechingerts 
analysis of the nature of college frater- 
nities (Science Times, May 21) and the 
reason for their present growth is su- 
perficial. Apart from its condescend- 
ing lone, it misses the point- 

College fraternities are growing to- 
. day because college curriculums are 
increasingly technical, preprofes- 
sional, competitive, and in most in- 
stances remote from the principal ' 
challenge of finding meaning in life. 
Their growth is not unrelated to the 
rapid rise in teen-age suicide: a per- 
vasive sense that no one — certainly 
no institution — really cares for the 
nation's youth. 

Local college fraternity chapters 
provide the only segment of the un- 
dergraduate’s life he controls. Thus, 
it is one of the few arenas open to 
creative expression in self-govern- 
ment, same-sex relationships, and fo- 
rensic abilities apart from some eval- 
uatory scrutiny by thesis-grading. 


recommendation-writing members of 
college faculties and administrations. 

Within a fraternity, a student can 
live without looking over his shoulder 
— if, in fact, this is still possible in our 
society. If there is occasional vio- 
lence associated with initiations and 
reprehensible treatment of women, 
the cause is much more deeply rooted 
in the materialism of our culture, 
which reduces "life” to “career.” 

In borrowing from older fraternal 
and classical traditions, modern col- 
lege fraternities have provided in the 
1980’s symbolic structures within 
which men might come to terms with 
other men. Far from “a return to a 
_ macho kind of adolescence tinged with 
elitest exclusivity,” nurturing, com- 
passion and empathy are common- 
place in the college fraternity — some- 
times for the first and last time in a 
man's life with other male friends. 

Such vulnerabilities come hard for 
most young men. A collegiate broth- 
erhood provides the same shelter, in 
social terms, as a room of one’s own 


provides or a first automobile in ado- 
lescence. It is a symbol of self. 

A disturbing aspect of the article is 
the equation of college fraternities 
with antifeminisn]. Women have 
taught men in recent years the mean- 
ing of solidarity. A genuine tragedy of 
our times is that men’s liberation 
. movements were a casualty of the 
post-1960’s era. 

A man — and a male institution — 
may affirm a feminist critique of soci- 
ety and still seek to enrich male hood- 
ing. One could argue that an objective 
of feminism is that men should get on 
with other men in more constructive 
ways. Fraternities and fraternal or- 
ders are the -only institutions in our 
society that have this objective as a 
primary and lasting goal. For this rea- 
son alone, cynical superficiality 
should give way to honest respect. 

(Rev.) William H. Stemper Jr. 

New York, May 24. 1985 
The writer is bishop’s vicar for corpo- 
rate affairs of the Episcopal Diocese 
of New York. 


Vital Difference Between State and Local Taxes Holmesian Settee 


To the Editor: 

There is almost universal coupling 
of the nondeductibility of “state and 
local taxes” in government and 
media reports on the Reagan tax-sim- 
plification plan. There is a big differ- 
ence between state taxes, which are 
usually Income-oriented, and prop- 
erty or local taxes, which must be 
paid regardless of income. 

To lump these taxes together is a 
terrible distortion and penalty to 
homeowners and especially those in 
their 50’s, 60’s or 70’s who are in the 
last years of mortgage payoff. This 
group chose the American dream of 
their own homes and have now paid 
most of their 20- and 30-year mort- 
gages and retain only a small interest 
deduction. However, property and 
school taxes that at least match infla- 
tion increase relentlessly. 

On the other hand, taxpayers obli- 


gated for a state income tax have the 
income to afford the nondeductibility 
of that state tax. This isn’t true for 
local taxes, which are required re- 
gardless of income. 

President Reagan correctly tells us 
Big Brother should stay out of our 
local affairs and promptly instigates 
a tax policy that fattens Washington’s 
pockets at local-level expense. It’s 
ludicrously inconsistent. 

If any sort of fairness doctrine were 
promulgated, there is a far more le- 
gitimate basis to deduct property or 
local taxes than interest charges that 
remain deductible. After all, if some- 
one is approved for a substantia! loan 
or mortgage, it means his credit is 
good, implying ability to pay. Let’s 
continue the debate, but separate state 
from local taxes. There is a vital dif- 
ference. Dekkers H. Davidson 
T horowood, N.Y., June 3, 1985 


To the Editor: 

Russell Baker described ("So 
Weakly Couched,” column, June 5) 
the evolution of the term “chair” to 
• refer to the head of a committee or de- 
partment (in ancient times called 
chairman). He went on to describe 
how a committee boss might choose to 
be called a “couch,” even a “settee.” 

Little did he realize that he had been 
scooped on this by another eminent 
columnist over 100 years ago: Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, M.D. Dr. Holmes, 
father of the jurist of the same name, 
wrote a .column, “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” in the Atlantic 
Monthly. He also taught medical stu- 
dents and quipped that he occupied 
the “settee” of anatomy and physi- 
ology at the Harvard Medical School, 
a position from which he retired in 
1882. Lytt I. Gardner, M.D. 

Syracuse, June 7, 1985 : 


Giving Two Visiting Russian Poets the Cold War Treatment 


To the Editor: 

In "Russian Poets, Between the 
Lines” (Week in Review, June 9) 
Richard Grenier writes that I have 
been criticized for having “pretti- 
fied” the use of slave labor in the con- 
struction of the Bratsk hydroelectric 
station. This Is a direct insult because 
any poet who glorifies the use of slave 
labor is unworthy of the name. My en- 
tire poem is a condemnation of all 
forms of slave labor beginning with 
the Egyptian pyramids, up to the 
tragedy of Stalin's camps in Siberia. 

Moreover, the Bratsk station itself 
was constructed on. the site of a camp 
that had been demolished by bulldoz- 
ers, and prison labor was never used 
in its construction. Mr. Grenier outra- 
geously indicates ! have renounced 
my poem "Bratsk Station.” This is 
impossible, since it would be equiva- 
lent to renouncing my lifelong strug- 
gle against all slavery, physical or 
spiritual. 

Mr. Grenier says I recite “Babi 
Yar” in two different versions, 
abroad and at home. I recite abso- 
lutely the same identical text. In the 
second volume of my collected works, 
published last year in the Soviet 
Union. “Babi Yar” corresponds com- 
pletely to all foreign editions. In 1964, 
at the request of Dmitri Shostako- 
vich, for his 13th Symphony, I in- 
serted four lines about Russians and 
Ukrainians who perished along with 
Jews, which is historical reality. But 
this insertion relates only to the sym- 


phony and has never been published 
or recited by me. 

Mr. Grenier calls me a "zealous ad- 
vocate of official Soviet policy” and 
says I have written vast amounts of 
official verse. For me, the words 
“poet” and "official” cannot be com- 
bined. Mr. Grenier cites not a single 
example of “official” verses. It is an 
honor for me to be a “zealous advo- 
cate” for peace and against cold war. 

Mr. Grenier tries in every way to 
interpret the trips by Andrei Vozne- 
sensky and me as a clever Kremlin 
strategy, forgetting that the initiative 
for our trips to cities across the U.S., 
to give recitals of our poetry accom- 
panied by American jazz, came not 
from the Soviet Government but from 
American friends. How can we ever 
come to agreement about ending the 
arms race if the American press dis- 


courses in cold war tones with two' 
Russian poets who have come to the 
U.S. not as official representatives 
but as people who love Russia and 
America and want to turn their 
poetry into bridges between our peo- 
ple. Yevgeni Yevtushenko 

Seattle, June Id. 1985 


To the Editor: 

l was surprised to read in The New 
York Times (Week in Review, June 9) 
some statements attributed to me by 
Richard Grenier. Particularly strange 
to me were statements in his article 
regarding my supposed exotic views 
about "Holy Russia,” A. Solzhenitsyn 
and the “miracle” of my trip to the 
West. I did not make these state- 
ments. Andrei Voznesensky 

New York, June 10. 1985 
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ABROAD AT HOME 

Anthony Lewis 

Profiles 

In 

Courage 


( Denver 
n reversing its position last week 
™ approving aid to the Nicara- 
guan contras." the House of Rep- 
resentaO ves told us something import 
tant about American politics. Dema- 
gogic anti -Communism is as effective 

™tSf r '«!? e T bers of Caress would 
rather vote for a cynical policy that 
they know will not work than be seen 
as soft on Communism." 

5 3 7 lic * sin was so thick in the 
House debate that you couid cut it with 
a knife. The bill called for “human! tar- 
tan aid. But everyone knew the result 
would be to give the contras more 
financial resources for weapons. The 
contra leaders said so. 

bill reflected What a keen ob- 
seiver of Congress. Steven V. Roberts 
of The New York Times, called a new 
Washington consensus: that the stnic- 
ture of the Nicaraguan Government 
must be changed and that only contra 
military pressure can force change — 
pressure not to overthrow the Sandinis- 
tas but to bring about a negotiated set- 
tlement between them and the contras. 

That vision does indeed have all the 
earmarks of a Washington consensus 
in the Reagan era. It is neat, politi- 
cally salable and preposterous. 

Not overthrow the Nicaraguan 
Government? ^ 

The contras have made it altogether 


Congress 
casts a 
cynical vote 
for the 
contras 


clear that overthrow is their objective. 
That is why they began their cam- 
paign of terrorism, and why they have 
steadily enlarged their forces. Can 
anyone believe that renewed support 
from the United States will make them 
abandon that objective? 

The picture of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration as the sponsor of a negotiated 
-settlement is equally unconvincing. 
For Mr. Reagan has scuttled every 
attempt at negotiation: He walked 
out of bilateral talks with Nicaragua, 
rejected the Contadora draft of a set- 
tlement, told the world that the San- 
dinistas had to “cry uncle." 

Before the House vote Mr. Reagan 
wrote a letter saying he was "deter- 
mined to pursue political, not military 
solutions in Central America." Repre- 
sentative Bill Richardson of New Mex- 
ico, one of the Democrats who 
switched and voted for aid to the con- 
tras, said: "I think the President for 
the first time is saying that he is for ne- 
gotiations and meaning it.” Yes, and 
tomorrow mushrooms will sing. 

The real prospect for Nicaragua is 
not in much doubt. The contras wiU 
continue to ravage the countryside for 
the indefinite future, destroying crops, 
kidnapping peasants, killing teachers 
and doctors. They will not be able to 
overthrow the Government, ami it will 
not be able to destroy them. 

There will be pressure on President 
Reagan to end the stalemate by using 
U.S. forces — pressure from his own 
radical right-wing aides. But with 
luck he will play it safe and resist. 
There will be no invasion, and no solu- 
tion. Nicaragua will bleed. 

Bleeding is the idea, after all. Can 
any of those Congressmen who 
switched on aid to the contras really 
doubt that — really believe that Ronald 
Reagan wants a diplomatic settlement 
with the Sandizdstas? How could he 
want to live happily ever after with 
people whom he has described in such 
hysterical terms, as Stalinist monsters 
threatening our national security? 

The Red scare has been Mr. Rea- 
gan's tactic in the battle with Congress 
over Nicaragua, and no one has used it 
so skillfully for years. Of course the 
rhetoric has been built on outrageous 
falsehoods. If the Sandinistas were in 
fact such efficient totalitarians, they 
would hardly have let most of Somo- 
za's men go free. They would hardly 
allow the Catholic hierarchy to preach 
against them. They would hardly have 
let the opposition win a third of the 
seats in last fall's election. 

But the rhetoric has worked despite 
the facts because Congress is so spine- 
less. The mentality was indicated by 
the agitated reaction when President 
Ortega went to Moscow to seek aid. 
Where else was he expected to find 
help for his economically desperate 
country? And why did the same Con- 
gressmen applaud Rajiv Gandhi, fresh 
from his visit to Moscow? 

A Republican who changed his vote, 
Representative Stewart B. McKinney 
of Connecticut, said he and others had 
to "recognize the fact that the contra 
movement against an oppressive dic- 
tatorial society does exist. We cannot 
walk away from it." No, not even if the 
foreseeable result of the polity is to 
make Nicaragua more oppressive and 
more miserable — and all of Latin 
America more antagonistic to us. 

It would be nice if Congressmen who 
turn their coats could at least look 
more honestly at their own motives. 
Then, if they were candid, they would 
tell us that taking a stand for honor in 
U.S. foreign policy might cost them 
their office when a President waves 
the Woody shirt — and they prefer of- 
fice to honor. E 
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Streamlining the Federal Courts 


BE 7 


By Irving R. Kaufman 


Sadly, but certainly, our Federal 
court system runs the terrible risk of 
being perceived as an incomprehensi- 
ble morass — much as we perceive 
our Federal tax laws. And just as 
President Reagan has struck a sym- 
pathetic chord with his plan to revise 
the tax code, so too must we make a 
bold and sweeping effort to restruc- 
ture our Federal courts and recali- 
brate Federal jurisdiction. 

Over the course of 200 years. Con- 
gress has succeeded in stitching a 
crazy quilt of Federal jurisdictional 
statutes. Viewed individually, each 
piece of legislation doubtless reflects 
a sincere attempt to provide access to 
justice, or to open the doors of the 
Federal courts to those in need of an 
impartial tribunal. In the aggregate, 
however, these provisions have bur- 
dened the courts to the point of near- 
collapse, and slowed the dispensation 
of justice to an alarming degree. 
Those individuals who most sincerely 
need prompt and just resolution of 
their disputes, or vindication of their 
important constitutional rights, may 
already have come to view the Fed- 
eral courthouse as a forum unrespon- 
sive to our needs. 

Thus, the time has come for the for- 
mulation of a new and comprehensive 
“American Court Plan.” The aim of 
such a plan would be to define the 
proper role of the judicial branch and 
refocus its energies. . 

As with the crafting of the Adminis- 
tration’s tax proposal, designing such 
a plan J would require an in-depth 
study of the problems — current and 
imminent — of Federal courts and 

Irving R. Kaufman is a judge on the • 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, where he served as 
chief judge from 1973 to 1980. 


Federal litigants. Perhaps more im- 
portant, it would require a reexami- 
nation of the ends we wish our court 
system to serve, a reordering of its 
priorities and a choice of means by 
which they may be achieved. It would 
be foolish to ignore the lessons of his- 
tory, but we would be less than coura- 
geous if we failed to consider innova- 
tive and promising measures. 

Formulation of a new systemic ap- 
proach would require inquiry Into 
myriad issues. Of necessity, I can 
me ntion only a few of the more press- 
ing concerns. Much has been written 
(most of it negative) about the Fed- 
eral courts* “diversity” jurisdiction, 
under which we in the Federal courts 
hear disputes involving issues of 


Congress 
should name 
a commission 


A ‘crazy 
quilt’ of 
statutes 


purely state law simply because the 
plaintiff and defendant happen to re- 
side in different slates. It may be that 
Federal diversity jurisdiction was 
once necessary to protect out-of-state 
parties against parochial state court 
.juries (or judges), but does it con- 
tinue to make sense in a society that 
views state boundaries as little more 
than lines on a map? 

Many lawsuits are began not with 
the intention of resolving a dispute, 
but rather as an act of malice or even 
as a form of blackmail. A plaintiff 
may believe that his adversary would 
prefer to settle a suit for a small sum 
than expend a larger amount defend- 
ing it — particularly in light of the 


high cost of pretrial discovery. Must 
we countenance the bringing of an ac- 
tion in a Federal court, where we 
know the motive is outright harass- 
ment? 

Happily, rules are already in place 
that allow us to impose upon the los- 
ing party (or his attorney) the costs, 
including attorneys’ fees, borne by 
the successful litigant in defending 
against frivolous actions. And recent- 
ly, the Second Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, in an opinion I authored, did in- 
voke those sanctions in a case that we 
deemed to be groundless. This ap- 
proach may be valuable on a case-by- 
case basis, but I wander If we could 
not devise a systematic approach to 
deter the use of our courts as a settle- 
ment tool or outright bludgeon. 

There are other areas that cry out 
for vigorous inquiry. Commentators 
have suggested the creation of spe- 
cialized appellate courts staffed by 
judges with expertise in particular 
areas. The Chief Justice of the United 
States has long advocated the addi- 
tion of a fourth tier to what is now a 
trilevel Federal system. Others have 
recommended alternative means of 
dispute resolution as a means of light- 
ening the courts’ caseload, particu- 
larly in complex litigation situations. 

Similarly, the jury system has been 
the object of intense scrutiny, and le- 
gitimate questions have been raised 
concerning the role of the jury in com- 
plex and technical civil disputes. 
Some have turned their attention to 


Congress, arguing that lawmakers 
are to blame for drafting open-ended 
legislation in the full knowledge that 
the courts will be called upon to an- 
swer questions that might better have 
been addressed when framing the 
original bill. Along the same lines, 
academics (and some judges) have 
pointed to the paucity — or lack of 
clanty — of legislative materials to 
which courts must tum in attempting 
to divine Congressional will. 

We might, I suppose, continue to 
address individual questions and de- 
rive particularized means of attack. I 
fear, however, that an atomistic ap- 
proach might only tend to confuse and 
complicate whai is already a Byzan- 
tine system. Even in the age of spe- 
cialized medicine, physicians have 
learned thai studying any one part of 
the human anatomy in isolation is an 
empty exercise. Similarly, the Fed- 
eral judiciary is a living organism, 
and must be approached as such. 

In 1987, this nation will celebrate 
the 200th anniversary of the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution — the greatest 
and most vibrant charter civilization 
has ever known. Ff that document is to 
retain its vitality, it will only be by 
means of a Federal court system with 
the capacity and resources to vindi- 
cate — clearly and with dispatch 

the sacred right secured by it. 

To this end, J recommend that Con- 
gress impanel a blue-ribbon commis- 
sion — great minds drawn from all 
the disciplines that touch upon the 
role of law in our society — to study, 
in a systematic manner, the proper 
role of the Federal courts, and the 
means by which it best may be ful- 
filled. The ultimate goal would be to 
formulate, by the time our great 
charter is 200 years old, an “Amer- 
ican Court Plan” meant to insure that 
the judicial branch retains its vital 
role for another two centuries to 
come. q 


WASHINGTON 

James Reston 

Talk Big, 
Think 
Small 


Washington 

O n the two major issues before 
the United States Government 
today — the control of the 
budget and the control of nuclear 
weapons — President Reagan has re- 
cently been tiying to avoid a break 
with the Congress and the Russians. 

Against the opposition of some of 
his supporters in the Cabinet and on 
the Hill, he compromised on the mili- 
tary budget and ran Social Security, 
and he agreed to stay within the 
limits of what he called the “fatally 
flawed” SALT II treaty in order to 
keep the arms talks going. 

This was typical of the President. 
There’s a lot of "go” in him, but be 
usually pulls back before he hits the 
wall. What he does is to buy time, but 
it s not at all clear that these tactical 
maneuvers will match the two mo- 
mentous issues on which his Adminis- 
tration is likely to be judged. 

The Economist of London asked the 
other day, “What will Reagan leave be- 
hind?" What indeed? Something for 
the future security of the nation? Or 

just anything that gets a laugh ora vote 

for the day? 

Mr. Reagan has left no doubt about 
his objectives, which are not modest. 
He wants to reduce the authority of the 
Federal Government at home and in- 
crease it abroad. For this purpose, he 



The U.S. Can Offer Some ‘Straws’ 
To Help Get Mideast Talks Going 


By Rita E. Hauser 

After 'some initial hesitation, the 
United States has accepted the bur- 
den of an active intermediary role in 
the Middle East peace process. The 
prospects are somewhat murky, to 
say the least, and it would be fool- 
hardy for Washington to offer up ulti- 
mate solutions now. But we must 
grasp at the straws we have been of- 
fered and do what we can to encour- 
age negotiations toward an interim 
arrangement premised ran full au- 
tonomy for the West Bank and Gaza. 

King Hussein of Jordan made an 
uncharacteristically bold and urgent 
effort to further the peace process 
when he visited Washington last 
month, it was the result of two major 
developments. 

First, the balance of power in the 
Arab world has been upset by Syria’s 
emergence as the dominant force in 
Lebanon. Syria’s traditional enemy 
(and Jordan’s ally), Iraq, is bogged 
down in a seemingly endless and 
costly war with Iran and cannot 
therefore serve as a counterweight to 
balance and check Syrian power. 
President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt, 
while supportive of Jordan and fear- 
ful of Syria, has made dear to King 
Hussein that Egypt is out' of the mili- 
tary equation, unwilling and probably 
unable to devote any armed force to 
right the power balance. 

At the same time, Israel has all but 
retreated from Lebanon, and the de- 
gree to which it would again commit 
its troops, other than to defend itself 
against an attack, is unclear. To the 
extent that President Hafez al-Assad 
of Syria seeks the dominant role in 
the Arab world, Jordan faces a real 
danger of both an overt and covert na- 
ture threatening the continuity of the 
Hashemite Kingdom. 

Second, the Palestine liberation 
Organization is increasingly domi- 
nated by men loyal to and controlled 
by Syria. Indeed, the Shiite Amal 

Rita E. Hauser, an international law- 
yer, writes frequently on the Middle 
East. 
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forces’ brutal assault last month on 
the three large Palestinian refugee 
camps in Lebanon — an assault aided 
and abetted by both Syria and the 
Christian Phalange militias — 
opened the real possibility that the 
pro-Syrian faction of the P.L.O. 
would soon take over the movement 
altogether. 

Yasir Arafat, operating fro m 
TUnis, has proved quite unable to halt 
the assault on his people in Lebanon, 
and this has steadily eroded his lead- 
ership. King Hussein knows full well 
that a continued decline in Mr. Ara- 
fat’s fortunes would result in either a 
leadership vacuum in the P.L.O. or, 
worse, an assumption of control by 
Palestinians led and controlled by 
Syria. 

For both these reasons. King Hus- 
sein is anxious to maintain the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Arafat’s leadership. 
He also needs the United States and 
Israel as a counterweight to Syria and 
hopes to engage both countries in ne- 
gotiations with Mr. Arafat’s design- 
ees. Thus, in Washington, King Hus- 
sein proclaimed the P.L.O.’s accept- 
ance of and willingness to negotiate 
with Israel — a statement that Mr. 
Arafat did not denounce — and 
agreed to work with the United States 
to form a joint delegation of Jorda- 
nian- Palestinian negotiators accept- 
able to Mr. Arafat and presumably to 
Israel. 

Whether or not such a delegation is 
eventually formed will depend heav- 
ily on the dexterity of American dip- 
lomatic efforts. The United States is 


bound by its 1975 commitment to Is- 
rael not to recognize or negotiate with 
the P.L.O. until it recognizes Israel 
and accepts United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 242. Nevertheless, 
Washington understands clearly 
enough, the P.L.O. alone is the ac- 
cepted political representative of the 
Palestinians, and any Palestinian 
delegates would necessarily have to 
be endorsed by the P.L.O — despite 
the fact that this imprimatur would 
cause serious political problems for 
any Israeli leader who came to the 
table. 

The United States must maneuver 
very carefully between these require- 
ments. Specifically, it should search 
out individual Palestinians who are 
prepared to represent the interests of 
all the Palestinians and who, on a per- 
sonal basis, are acceptable to the Is- 
raelis. 

But progress will also depend on 
the leadership of Israel’s Prime 
Minister, Shimon Peres. Mr. Peres's 
speech to the Knesset last week en- 
dorsing most of King Hussein’s pro- 
posal was an effort to gain broader 
support, but his country’s national 
unity Government affords him al- 
most no room to maneuver. 

The Likud faction's reluctance to 
talk with a joint Jordanian- Palestin- 
ian delegation demonstrates clearly 
enough that its real objection to the 
peace process is not, as it has long 
claimed, lack of a negotiating partner 
but rather an unwillingness to cede 
any part of the occupied terrorities. 


It will take 
dexterity 

to include 

Palestinian 

delegates 


There may not be much that can be 
done about this recalcitrance, but 
Likud must not be allowed to tar all 
proposed delegates with the P.L.O. 
brush and thus sink the negotiations 
before they begin. The United States 
can help by downplaying the organi- 
zational affiliation of the Palestinian 
delegates. 

In the face of these obstacles on all 
sides, the best that can be hoped for 
now is an interim arangement based 
on the concept of foil autonomy called 
for in the Camp David accords. Israel 
has accepted this notion; Jordan is 
willing to do the same. Perhaps now 
the Palestinians will recognize it as a 
first step toward self-government and 
a political future other than occupa- 
tion or absorption in a "Greater Is- 
rael.” 

Settling on such an interim ar- 
rangement would also allow Wash- 
ington to finesse Jordan’s request for 
an international conference. Negoti- 
ating foil autonomy would not, after 
all, require the participation of out- 
side parties, since neither sover- 
eignty nor boundaries would have to 
be discussed. 

What about the longer run? Should 
full autonomy work, then, some lime 
in the future, the West Bank and Gaza 
— however politically defined — and 
perhaps even Lebanon might be guar- 
anteed neutrality through demilitari- 
zation. This could be achieved only 
with the consent of all the nations in 
the area and with the backing of the 
superpowers. 

In the meantime, the parties in- 
volved cannot afford to pass up this 
opportunity — slim as it is. Syria and 
its allies will do all possible to pre- 
clude negotiations. So, too, will those 
fsraelis whose objective is absorption 
of the West Bank and the expulsion of 
most of its Arab inhabitants. In the 
face of this opposition, ritualistic nay- 
saying and skepticism should be 
avoided, and Washington should do 
all it can to encourage efforts to name 
a joint delegation acceptable to Is- 
rael. The best we can hope, for the 
moment anyway, is to initiate negoti- 
ations toward an reasonable interim 
goal. a 
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wants to decrease domestic spending 
and increase military spending; and he 
wants not only to come to terms with 
the Soviet Union ori-the reduction of nu- 
clear weapons on earth, which they say 
they’re willing to do, but to experiment 
with nuclear weapons in outer space, 
which the Russians say they won’t da 
In short, Mr. Reagan deals with every- 
thing except the contradictions. * * 
Even when the President and Con- 
gress agree on the budget, which 
they'll do after a lot of fussing and 
posturing in the coming weeks, 
they’ll still be left with the most spec- 
tacular budget and trade deficits in 
the history of the Republic. 

And even after buying time to keep 
the nuclear talks going in Geneva, the 
President and Mikhail Gorbachev 
will have to decide whether they want 
to go on damning one another about 
the things that divide them or begin to 
think for a change about the tilings 
they have in common. 

President Reagan says he’s presid- 
ing over a “second American Revolu- 
tion,” and this is what he wants to 
leave behind. But he’s not really a 
revolutionary man. He’s a wobbly 
conservative who believes that more 
progress can be made by stopping 
bad things and backing into the future 
than by risking new things for the new 
world a ’coming. 

When he gets 538 million for the con- 
tras in the Nicaraguan war, and a com- 
promise on his military budget, and 
more time to talk to the Russians about 
the control of nuclear arms, he’ll still 
be in a bind. He compromises with 
everybody but convinces nobody who 
looks even occasionally at the military 
and economic facts. 

And so for the time being, Mr. Rea- 
gan and Mr. Gorbachev are fencing 
with one another, playing tactical 
games. 

If Mr. Gorbachev were to come for- 
ward with specific proposals for a 25 
percent or even 50 percent cut in the. 
military budgets of the two countries 
or of the two nuclear arsenals, with 
guarantees of continuing verification, 
it’s hard to believe that U.S. public 
opinion would prefer Mr. Reagan’s 
theoretical “Star Wars” defense to 
practical cuts of that magnitude. 

There has long been solid scientific 
support here for a comprehensive nu- 
clear test ban — almost achieved dur- 
ing the Kennedy Administration; but 
though Mr. Gorbachev endorsed the 
idea again the other day, it was dis- 
missed without explanation. 

The main argument is that there’s 
nothing new about Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, just the same old one-eyed lead- 
er. But when he is seen taking strong 
measures at home to control alcohol- 
and to face up to the facts of the 
Soviet Union's* staggering economy, 
mere is some reason for thinking that 
maybe, just maybe, a new pragma, 
turn is emerging at the top of the 
Moscow Government that is at least 
worth exploring. 

Maybe, too, as' many officials here 
say. this is all smoke and mirrors, but 
the magnitude of the economic and 
military problems requires more than 
dreamy talk about “Star Wars” and “a 
second American Revolution.” 

The President talks big but tii.nfo 
smalt. 

He waves his bat like Babe Roth 
and points to the home run right-field 
bleachers, but then he buhls 
Hthe budget deficit and the trade 
deficit and the arms race are nt»' 
tackled soon with much bolder non 
cies, it’s fairly clear what Mr Rp«" 
gan will leave behind - not 
wave and a smile, but a ntore^lL 

anced and dangerous world. q" 
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From Eastman House, a History Beginning With Daguerre 



Henry Peach Robinson’s “Fading Away,” a 19th-century photograph made from five 
negatives, is among the treasures of “Images and Excellence” at the I.B.M. Gallery. 


PHOTOGRAPHY VIEW 


GENE THORNTON 


T he exhibition “Images of Excellence'' at the 
I.B.M. Gallery of Science and Art, Madison Ave- 
nue at 56th Street, through July 27, is one of the 
most important exhibitions of photographs ever 
to be seen in New York City. The 200 photo- 
graphs in this exhibition cover the history of photography 
from its introduction in 1839 down to the present day, and 
since they are drawn from the collection of the Interna- 
tional Museum of Photography at George Eastman House 
in Rochester. N.Y., they cover it with an authority and 
thoroughness that probably could not be duplicated by 
any other institution. 

The exhibition is beautifully organized and hung with 
explanatory wail labels and captions, and to anyone inter- 
ested in photography and its history it offers a unique op- 
portunity to see, “in the flesh," so to speak, photographs 
of great historical and artistic importance that have long 


been familiar through reproduction, as well as many of 
unusual interest that are not familiar. 

I cannot help wondering, however, what “Images of 
Excellence" will mean to the casual Saturday afternoon 
stroller who comes into the gallery prepared to be inter- 
ested in whatever is on display, but with no special inter- 
est in photography. Will such a viewer be aware of the ex- 
ceptional nature of this exhibition? Or will he be put off by 
the fact that so many important photographs are small, 
dim and old-fashioned? 

The exhibition is truly exceptional. Curated by Rob- 
ert A. Sobieszak, Eastman House director of photo- 
graphic collections, it includes one of two known signed 
images by L. J. M. Daguerre, one of the two principal in- 
ventors of photography, as well as a print by William 
Henry Fox Talbot, the other principal inventor. It in- 
cludes an often-reproduced work of early reportage, 
George N. Bernard’s 1853 “Burning Mills at Oswego, 
N.Y.," surprisingly small in the original, as well as Gus- 
tave Le Gray's circa 1857 “Seascape," a pioneering work 
of artistic landscape photography, Henry Peach Robin- 
son’s “Fading Away,” a classic of 19th-century High Art 
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By STEPHEN HARVEY 


F or most of her life, Elizabeth 
Taylor, the screen actress, 
has been upstaged by Eliza- 
beth- -Taylor Hilton Wilding 
Todd Fisher Burton Warner, 
the' ultimate' Celebrity. Millions of 
people who have never seen "Father 
of the Bride," “Giant" or “Butter- 
field 8" are.inveterate fans of that pri- 
vate career Miss Taylor has acted out 
in public — her fabled acquisitions 
both mineral and animal, her ill- 
nesses and resuscitations, the fluctu- 
ations which time and a hearty appe- 
tite have imposed on that legendary 
form. Despite four- decades of hard 
work on sound stages throughout the 
world, Miss Taylor's image has been 
most decisively shaped by her status 
as the paparazzi’s often unwilling pet. 

But starting next Friday, the film 
program at the Public Theater will 
attempt to redress the balance with 
the premiere of an ambitious retro- 
spective of Miss Taylor's screen per- 
formances, scheduled to run through 
■early August. . 

As the Public’s reassessment re- 
veals, Miss Taylor has, in fact, had an 
exceptionally intriguing career on 
screen, for reasons ' that transcend 
her evident magnetism and powers of 
endurance. Certainly, Miss Taylor’s 
sable and violet-tinted beauty alone 
destined her to be one of Hollywood's 
most indelible icons. Yet she has also 
exercised her frequently underesti- 
mated talents with an uncommonly 
.distinguished roster of directors. — 
J ohn Huston. Vincent Minnelli. 
George Stevens, George Cukor, Rich- 
ard Brooks, Joseph L. Mankiewicz 
and Mike Nichols among them. More- 
over, her career is at once a one-ac- 
trras primer in pop-culture sociology 
and in the changing forces of Holly- 
wood economics. At the pre-“Oeo- 
patra’’ peak of her star powers, the 
ill-fated sensuality of Elizabeth Tay- 
lor’s screen persona summed up the 
50's curiously schizoid attitude con- 
cerning eros and American woman- 
hood. And as the last truly resplend- 
ent product of the M-G-M star-mak- 
ing stable, who subsequently reigned 
as the movie’s best-paid expatriate, 
Miss Taylor embodied the shift from 
the declining studio system to the 
gilded anarchy of runaway interna- 
tional productions during the 1960’s 
and 1970’s. 



Clift's affections in the film, declares, 
“l think it’s still the best thing she 
ever did. George Stevens made you 
believe in yourself as an actress — be 
helped you make wonderful choices, 
intellectual ones, without realizing it. 
Elizabeth had a depth and a simple- 
ness which were really remarkable.” 


As Maggie in “Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof’ (1958) 


Miss Winters described the Eliza- 
beth Taylor of those years as “a Hol- 
lywood baby who never had the ex- 
perience of living on her own. What 
with the coddling and conditioning 
she had from the studio, she was 
afraid of the real world and longed for 
it at the same time." For a decade 
after "A Place in the Sun," Miss Tay- 
lor acted out a similar fate on screen 
in one Metro movie after another. 
Against backJot facsimiles of Paris, 
St. Moritz and the Old South, she 
played pampered but restless crea- 
tures of well-born but decadent line- 
age, who desperately sought love to 
fill a void where her inner resources 
should have been. 


Miss Taylor began her 17-year ten- 
ure at M-G-M at the tender age of 11, 
and her childhood was spent at a 
speeded-up apprenticeship for star- 
dom. “We were an extended family at 
Metro,” Van Johnson recalls. “We 
loved each other, we grieved with 
each other. I was there watching on 
the back lot when Elizabeth took that 
terrible spill from a horse in ‘Na- 


Stephen Harvey i$ assistant cura- 
tor in the Department of Film of the 
Museum of Modem Art and a fre- 
quent contributor to Arts and Leisure. 


tlonal Velvet' which has given her so 
much back trouble ever since. I 
remember when we were shooting 
‘Big Hangover,* our first picture to- 
gether, she excused herself during 
the lunch break, saying, *1 have to go 
to my graduation now.’" 

During those years, M-G-M’s ac- 
tresses were trained to represent one 
of three standards for celluloid cha- 
risma — the unruffled glamour of 
Lana Turner and Ava Gardner, im- 
perturbable class A la Greer Garson 
and Deborah Kerr, and the high-spir- 
ited wholesomeness of June Allyson, 
Janet Leigh and the young Judy Gar- 
land. Even as a child, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor’s extraordinary looks made her a 
suitable figure of screen fantasy, and 
she was soon to become at once the 
epitome of the Metro star and then an 
anomaly in the constellation. Unlike 
her mannerly screen sisters, as an 
adolescent she seemed possessed by 
emotion rather than the master of it. 
Her best acting suit was the ability to 
convey the giddy pain of unrequited 
longings, even when the objects of her 
affections were a collie named Lassie 
or a thoroughbred called The Pi. This 
febrile intensity made the young Tay- 
lor seem poignantly fragile, ill- 
equipped to face die rigors of even 
Hollywood's conception of Real Life. 

As Miss Taylor entered a preco- 
cious adulthood, this quality was 
scarcely masked by her voluptuous 
poise. On loan to Paramount for 
George Stevens's "Place in the Sun” 
released in 1951, she was cast as a 
plutocrat's daughter whose liaison 
with the plebeian Montgomery Clift 
wreaks tragedy for all concerned. 
Her sensitive work in that film im- 
pressed critics, her burgeoning public 
and Miss Taylor’s Hollywood peers 
alike. Shelley Winters, who played 
Miss Taylor low-caste rival for Mr. 


In the movies of these times, to give 
vent to one's instincts like this was an 
invitation to doom, and that’s just 
what befell M-G-M’s Liz. While her 
well-adjusted opposite number of the 
50’s, spunky Doris Day, cheerily pur- 
sued her vocation of the moment 
while thwarting romance until the up- 
beat last reel, the 'young Elizabeth 
Taylor languished for love until it 
killed her. In “Raintree County, ’ 
premature death is preceded by de- 
mentia; in “The Last Time I. Saw 
Paris," Richard Brobks's screen ver- 
sion of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s-" Babylon 
Revisited." emotional neglect 
prompts a fatal case of pneumonia. 

Audiences seemed to relish the 
ironic spectacle of the world’s most 
beautiful woman thwarted by long- 
ings she could never fulfill. In a pair 
of Tennessee Williams adaptations, 
Mr. Brooks's “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof” 
and Joseph L. Mankiewicz’s “Sud- 
denly Last Summer," she was re- 
spectively spurned by Paul Newman, 
a case of arrested development 
(screen code at the time for latent 
homosexuality) and warped by love- 
less proximity to the decadent Sebas- 
tian, whose grisly death precipitated 
her nervous breakdown. These roles 
climaxed with Miss Taylor’s first 
Oscar-winning turn in “Butterfield 
8 .” 


Miss Taylor’s first screen learnings 
with Richard Burton, "Cleopatra" in- 
cluded, were pale footnotes to the 
real-life melodrama then being 
enacted in tabloids and fan maga- 
zines. However, in 1966, “Who’s 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf?” produced 
the same tonic effect on Miss Taylor's 
prestige as “A Place in the Sun” had 
15 years before. Her voice pitched at 
a strident bray, her looks effaced with 
salt-and-pepper tresses and a prema- 
ture bloat. Miss Taylor's Martha was 
a wounded eraasculator who has 
•learned to use her own pain . as a 
weapon to hurt others. ■ 


photography printed from five different negatives and 
Frederick Evans’s "A Sea of Steps” which elevated archi- 
tectural photography to the level of fine art. 

It covers most major developments in photography 
right down to computer generated photographs from 
space and the latest novelties of the Whitney Biennial, and 
it is so well selected that a knowledgeable student can 
trace the development of, say, combination printing and 
montage from its beginning in the works of Le Gray and 
Robinson through its widespread commercial applica- 
tions in 19th-century landscape down to its reemergence 
In the work of 20th-century art photographers as different 
from me another as Laszlo Moholy-Nagy and Joel-Peter . 
Witkin. Yet I can easily imagine that the casual visitor 
may fail to connect this rich and informative survey of 
photographic history with the photographs that surround 
him in everyday life. 

The difficulty lies, I think, precisely in the fact that 
photographs play a part in the life of the average person 
that paintings do not. He sees photographs at home, at 
work, on the street, in the doctor’s waiting room, every- 
where he looks from morning to night, whereas he sees 
paintings, by and large, only when he makes a special trip 
to a museum or gallery. He expects paintings to be some- 
what apart from everyday life, and when he goes to a mu- 
seum or gallery to see them, he makes the necessary ad- 
justmeuL 

But when he goes to a gallery to see photographs, and 
sees not the snapshot of his wife and children which be 
took at the beach or the billboard-sized nympbet In de- 
signer jeans who looks into his office window every day, 
or even the handsome modern magazine photographs de- 
voted to one theme, such as “Autumn in New England” or 
“Children Around the World.” that so many popular 
photography exhibitions are composed of, but a small 
scrap of shiny metal on which two Victorian ladies look 
sulky and cross, he may find it hard to know what all the 
fuss is about. 
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many excellent special exhibitions, some o f wid en nave . 
been seen in New York City, this is the firstfl^etoaxtod 
to focus attention on the collection as a whoie. 3nd may be 
regarded as port of a plea to the nation to help Rochester 
keep its great photographic riches at ho me. Ito dghas rc». 
' cent ly given the Museum an endowment wortasrampton 
to $15 million on condition that it remain in Rochester, and., 
local citizens have been organizing to the same end. By 
showing off these highlights of the collection all aeng s the 
nation, the museum may hope to achieve national sup- 
port. • 

It certainly deserves it. Photographic researchers 
can and do complain about the remoteness of Rochester 
and certainly a move to Washington or New York would 
make life easier for them. But there is something appro- 
priate about a great photographic museum’s being lo- 
cated In a city so long associated with photography's 20th- 
century technical and commercial development, and stiU 
the site of one of photography’s great technical schools, as 
well as other institutions devoted to the study and under- 
standing of photographic history and an. If “Images of 
Excellence'’ does nothing more, it win acquaint a wider 
public with one of America’s great out-of-tbe-way artistic 
and scholarly centers. ■' 


It is not until half-way through the exhibition at the 
I.B.M. Gallery that the viewer comes to familiar images 
from Vogue and Life that begin to agree with the average 
person’s notion of what a photograph is, and even they are 
mixed up with “experimental" work by Man Ray, 
Georges Hugnet and others, and followed, in the last sec- 
tion of the show, by contemporary art photographs that 
will probably not mean a lot to viewers who have not been . 
following the contemporary museum and gallery scene 
rather closely. 

I say this not to fault the present exhibition, which is 
admirably designed to display the riches of one of the 
world’s great photography collections, and will travel all 
over the country — to Raleigh, N.C.; West Palm Beach, 
Fla.; Santa Barbara, Calif.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; St. 
Paul, Minn., and Toledo, Ohio — making these riches 
widely available for the first time to people unwilling or 
unable to travel to Rochester and spend a lot of time going 
through the collection there. I wonder, however, if the 
chronological arrangement of this show, which is so help- 
ful to the serious student, is the best one for introducing 
the history and art of photography to the general public. 

Might it not be better to start with the familiar — con- 
temporary magazine and newspaper photography, and 
even billboard and amateur snapshot photography, and 
then work back and out to the medium’s historical roots 
and artistic ramifications? Would not some such arrange- 
ment, though no doubt difficult to organize or even envis- 
age clearly, give more significance to that little scrap of 
metal? Might it not even make today’s- art photography, 
with its dependence on mass-media imagery, more intel- 
ligible? 

Whatever the answers to these questions might be. 



Frederick Evans's “Sea of Steps” (1900) — - 
“an exceptional exhibition” 
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jT IS SAID that as you move to- 
wards the outer edges of the political 
spectrum it becomes a circle, with 
the extremists of Tight and left meet- 
ing in a cacophonous cauldron of 
revolution and violence . 

The alarming consensus between 
extreme left and extreme right is 
nowhere more apparent than in their 
efforts to out-perform each other in 
their antipathy towards the Jewish 
people. 

Before the Lebanon War began in 
19S2, it was among these revolution- 
ary extremists, standing on the very 
fringes of political life in Britain, that 
the public practitioners of anti- 
Semitism and anti-Zionism were to 
befoufldL 

While their ideas were highly 
offensive, their influence - in prac- 
tical political terms - remained as 
marginal as their membership was 
small. On those occasions when the 
Jewish community felt that extremist 
elements were beginning to make an 
impact, either through violence or at 
the polls, widespread publicity cam- 
paigns organized by the Jewish 
Board of Deputies Defence Com- 
mittee. working closely with the 
established political parties and 
other religious groups, soon sent the 
fringe fanatics scurrying into their 
backrooms. 

The executive director of the de- 
fence committee. Dr. Jacob 
GewirtZ' became the acclaimed 
Number One enemy of the neo-Nazi 
right after he Led an extended cam- 
paign throughout the 1970s which 
effectively broke the National Front 
into four and ‘destroyed its plan to 
achieve electoral respectabilty. 

The neo-Nazi right in Britain dur- 
ing the *708 traced their political 
ascendancy through the “Spear- 
head” group of the early '60s (whose 

PROGRESS is definitely a good 
thing . When I try to imagine myself 
Living a mere hundred years back, I 
get dark visions of a household 
drudge with a husband in the mines 
and 12 children, the eldest a victim of 
rickets and the youngest-but-one 
dead of pneumonia. It’s enough to 
give me the shivers, and it follows 
thar I’m not one to speak of progress 
with the sneer of inverted commas. 
Still, there's another side to every 
coin , so let's do that: flip a few coins 
and glance at both sides. 

Progress certainly means no more 
rickets and dying of pneumonia, or 
for that matter, of an infected 
toenail. On the other hand, it also 
marks the decline of the bedside 
manner, for the simple reason that 
the doctor isn't there at your bed- 
side. There was a time, long gone, 
when doctors actually had to see 
their patients to know what was 
wrong.with them. Now, so far has 
science come, in most cases they can ' 
; do it by phone. This is called teledi- 
agnosis. is followed as a rule by 
■ [^prescription, and ends nearly al- 
ways in a telecure. In other words, 
the patient gets well even so. 

.Progress is having lettuce, carrots 
and cucumbers all the year round, 


WATTING IN THE WINGS 


members were convicted of a series 
of attacks on synagogues) in a direct 
line back to Oswald Mosley and the 
Blackshirt fascists of the 1930s. 

Their ideology was pure fascism - 
a populist totalitarian policy based 
On corporate economics and while 
racism — with the post-war necessity 
of whitewashing Hitler. 

The “respectable” groups, like 
the National Front, distanced them- 
selves from German Nazism by 
espousing anti-black, rather than 
anti-Semitic, racism. The open- 
ly violent groups - the British Move- 
ment, Column 88 (“88"=“HH: Heil 
Hitfer”), and the League of St. 
George - simply denied the excesses 
of the Nazis by claiming that the 
Holocaust never took place. 

(It is important to note here that 
the “revisionist” material on the 
Holocaust was being produced cov- 
ertly by the “respectable" groups. 
Did Six Million Really Die? - the 
most notorious of their pamphlets — 
was written under an name 

by National Front leader Richard 
Verrall.) 

From 1980 onwards, when the 
short-lived electoral efforts of the 
right had begun to decline , the veil of 
respectability was abandoned. The 
National Front began to produce 
openly anti-Semitic material and in 
1981 published a photo-montage 
album We Are NF, which glorified its 
violent “skinhead” membership. 

As the Nf moved into the open 
neo-Nazi market, the other groups, 
not to be outdone, also moved. The 
British Movement changed its name 


Ndl Cohen and Matthew Kalman describe the transition of extremist 
groups- united by their hatred of Israel - from the lunatic fringe to the 
mainstream of British politics. 


to the National Socialist Party of the 
UK, just in case anyone doubted its 
support for Hitler, and produced a 
violently racist comic for schoolchil- 
dren wittily entitled The Stormer, 
complete with accusations of ritual 
Passover murder in line with the 
medieval blood libels resurrected m 
Nazi Germany. 

At the same time, the other 
groups increased their attacks on 
Asian-owned shops, black people 
generally, and Jewish buildings and 
cemeteries. The sharp increase in 
fire-bomb attacks on Asian homes 
led the home secretary to set up a 
special inquiry into the links be- 
tween these groups and racist vio- 
lence in Britain. ' 

In line with classic Nazi ideology, 
the Jewish community found itself 
being accused of wholesale man- 
ipulation of British industry, fi- 
nance. politics and the media. It was, 
so the neo-Nazis said, the Jews who 
had “imported” thousands of black 
people into Britain in order to pol- 
lute while British blood . 

While black people bore the brunt 
of physical violence, the neo-Nazis 
turned their ideological knuckle- 
dusters on the Jews. Their chief 
problem was the Holocaust, which 
stood to condemn everything Naz- 
ism stood for. The new Hitlerites 
therefore began to churn out mate- 
rial denying the existence of the 


Marvels of progress 


RANDOMAL1A 
Miriam Arad 


but it also is hard, juiceless tomatoes 
tasting like stale potatoes, and glossy 
tangerines and peaches tasting tike 
nothing at all. 

Progresses watches and clocks that 
need no winding, and it is a little boy 
I know whose father was reading him 
a story, and who asked: “Daddy, 
what does l tick-tock’ mean?” 
Progress is watching a play with 
your feet up, drink in hand, and no 
tall gentleman in front to obscure 
your view of the stage. It is also Love 
Boat, Dallas, and snippets of in- 
formation on everything from 
spaceflight to the Hopi Indians, 
which give you the illusion of acquir- 
ing knowledge. ‘ 

PROGRESS is the means to protect 
your house and car against burglar- 
ies, and it is alarm systems going 
haywire at 2 a.m., waking up the 
whole neighbourhood. 

It is having snapshots of your kids 


at every age and stage, from their 
first bath to their second marriage. 
Trouble is that you yourself appear 
in some of those pictures too, chang- 
ing visibly from handsome young 
parent to wizened old dotard in no 
more time than it takes to turn the 
pages of an album. 

Progress is a fridge, a mixer, a 
vacuum, and all tbe other benefits of 
electricity, the greatest of which 


Holocaust, and denouncing it as 
another Jewish lie whose widespread 
acceptance only proved tbe Jewish 
control of the media. 

IT WAS THE ISSUE of the Holo- 
caust which at that time stood as the 
major link between the extreme 
right and the extreme left in then- 
shared hostility towards the Jews. 
Various arguments have been em- 
ployed across the political spectrum 
with the aim of delegirimizing Jewish 
suffering under the Nazis and pro- 
ving that the Jews blackmailed tbe 
Europeans into giving them the 
State of Israel by playing on their, 
guilty conscience for a mass murder 
of Jews, for which the Nazis were not 
responsible. 

Revisionist historian David Irving 
gave tbe approach a new twist by 
claiming that Hitler knew nothing 
about the Holocaust, and was there- 
fore not responsible for h. 

This attempt to drive a wedge 
between Nazism and its consequ- 
ences by shifting the blame for the 
gas chambers was then taken up on 
the left, where an increasing number 
of ideologues have begun to argue 
that it was actually the Zionists, as 
much as the Nazis, who were re- 
sponsible for tbe Holocaust. 

Taking as their main “evidence” 
the Kastner trial, the Ha'avura 
agreement and covert links between 


without doubt is the bedside lamp, 
enabling modern man to read in bed. 
I can think of nothing to be brought 
against it, bar power blackouts. 

Progress is talking to your daugh- 
ter half a world away at the spin of a 
dial, but failing to understand your 
son, 14, who is right here with his 
Apple H, going on at you about bits 
and bytes and floppy disks, about 
retrieving things from RAM or 
ROM, and please can you wait sup- 
per, he's got to log on to the LAN. 

It’s a blessing, progress, as said, 
but perhaps there is something after 
all to a remark by Havelock Ellis on 
the subject, to wit: “What we call 
progress is the exchange of one nui- 
sance for another nuisance.'’ 
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A unique location for your 

private parties— social, family or business gatherings 

— or any other type ol function 

on the roof of the Grand Beach Hotel 
Congenial atmosphere and breathtaking view from the roof 
£ * Excellent and varied cuisine # Kosher * Professional 

r and courteous service * 

. Other function facilities also available 

For further Information contact: ( 

The Events Department, Grand Beach Hotel asm hot 

JSOHayarkon Street , Tel Avtv. Tel: 03-241252 


PIANO RECITAL BY MAUR1Z20 POLUNI 
(Mann AndtoriHCId A*, Jug). Sch u bert: 
A llegr etto fee C minor; Sonata No, 19 in C 
ntmor; Cbopfat: Scheno No. J in B Oat mfanr 
Op. 35. 

WHEN perfection becomes the 
standard, the critic has to apply 
special criteria to evaluate the event. 
By saying “perfection,” I mean a 
performance that is different from 
any other. 

Maurizio Pollini’s performance 
cannot be evaluated in terms of 
technique, tone or expression. He 
seems merely to sit down at the 
keyboard and play. But his personal- 
ity is so strong, so unique, that all 
ingredients of interpretation inte- 
grate into the performance. He does 
not exert himself, he does not strug- 
gle and does not suffer. 

Directives arrive simply, natural- 
ly, via his intellect into which emo- 
tions are blended seamlessly. 
Schubert and Chopin emerge pure 
and true, purged of even the slightest 
hint of rhetoric. I would not hesitate 
to describe his interpretation as clas- 
sical in spirit. Romantic souls might 
miss a little warmth, an approach 
that might affect one more personal- 
ly. PolJini does not solve one’s own 
emotional problems. You identify 
with a greatness that towers above 
you and which means authority and 
total control over all elements. 

Another element: Pollim is a true 
child of the 20th century. This is 
Schubert and Chopin as seen 
through tbe eyes of a contemporary ’ 
The great Rubinstein continued the 
romantic tradition of the 19th- cen- 
tury. Pollim is a neo-classicist. 

One movement deserves special 
mention - the closing allegro of the 
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Schubert sonata. One had the 
strange impression that its flow 
could never be stopped. A true mira- 
cle. BENJAMIN BAR-AM 

HAIFA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Urs 
Sdmekkr conducting; with Ofn Harney, eeflo 
(Haiti Audftorhnn, Jane 10). Kapytaun: Sake 
from die opera ‘Casa Marc'; Dvorak: Concerto 
for CcQd and Orchestra in B minor, Op.104; 
Tdndkonky: Symphony No-2 in C minor, 
Op-17. 

THERE WAS sometaing for every- 
body in this varied evening. Kopyt- 
man’s suite from his opera Casa 
Mare (Big House) is sort of a psycho- 
logical drama about a World War II 
widow - her attempt to rebuild her 
home, an affair with a young friend 
of her son and disappointment. Con- 
ductor and orchestra gave a lively 
performance of the rather long 
work. 

This was Ofra Harnoy's debut 
with an Israeli orchestra. From the 
programme notes we learned that 
the Israeli- born cellist, now 20, has 
made quite a name for herself. She 
played one of the most popular 
works in the cello repertory, the 
Dvorak Concerto, displaying charm, 
technical dexterity and involvement. 
She has yet to develop her inter- 
pretative capabilities and to add 
sonority to her tone. 

The HSO was in a good form, and 
there were many good solo parts, 
including winds, brass and percus- 
sion. Urs Schneider and the orches- 
tra musicians achieved good results 
with the ending, Tbe “ Little Rus- 
sian" Symphony; and the briskness 
of the Allegro vivo received a pro- 
longed response from the audience. 
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&00— 800 

A. In Memorfum . 

Motile Manteflore — 100 year anniversary 
ol his death 

Rabbi Abraham Issac Hacohen Kook — SO 
yew anrweraaiy of iw death 
ESyahu Gotomb — 40 year anniversary of 
his death 

Moshe Shared — ZOyearanrdvereaiyof hie 

death 

Readings: Mr. Amton Garewitz. 
830—9.30 

B. Tr&utt to ABya Iran countries of dtstress 

1. "KoJan" — tinging quartet of Georgian 

Ofirn 

2. “Chevre Ofim" — Ensemble of young 
Ethiopian Ofim 

3. RuhamaRaz 

Moderators: Mr. Amkam Gurewitz 
Ms. Rachel Bar-Dor— Teneh 
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Mr. Aiy» DuWn, Chairman. 

WZO and Jewish Agency Executive 
Mr. Ephraim Even, Chairman. 

Zionist General Councti 
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the Stern group and tbe Nazis before 
1942. the anti-Zionist left has built a 
monolithic and doenmented case for 
Zionist collaboration with tbe Nazis. 

The original material for this slan- 
der originated in the Soviet Union, 
and its two chief promoters - Tony 
Greenstein in Britain and Lenni 
Brenner in the U.S. - are both 
Jewish Trotskyists. 

The collaboration myth was used 
towards the end of the 70s to bolster 
the idea that Zionism was a form of 
racism, an idea given international 
legitimacy by the UN resolution of 
December 10, 1975, and then taken 
up by radical groups around tbe 
world 

This abuse of Holocaust history 
(which, incidentally, has not yet 
been seriously rebutted by Jewish 
historians and continues to gain cre- 
dence around the world), proved to 
be more than an abstract link be- 
tween right and left. 

By 1981. certain phrases and argu- 
ments were cropping up in the litera- 
ture of both sides. For example, the 
notion that The Diary of Anne Frank 
was a hoax was first argued by Ver- 
rall in the mid-1970s. A similar 
theme was taken up in William 
Grimstad’s The Six Million Reconsi- 
dered. 

By the end of the decade, the 
American Arab League propagan- 
dist Alfred M. Ulieothal had carried 


the argument into his uprdate of The 
conspiracy theory The Zionist Con- 
nection . which sanitized the argu- 
ment of the Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion for a left-leaning audience. 

Finally, in the autumn of 1981, 
Tony Greenstein drafted a letter 
appealing against his ban by the 
National Union of Students in Bri- 
tain for racist activity, using an argu- 
ment against Anne Frank which read 
as if it had been lifted straight from 
the pages of Verrall. 

IT SEEMED that these intense poli- 
tical protagonists of the right and left 
were pooling resources, but in fact it 
was nor that simple. 

In the U.S., the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith exposed the 
Arab League as having funded two 
anti-Semitic works by William Grim- 
stad. In Britain, it was discovered 
that a printing press in Brighton was 
also being underwritten by Arab 

sources. 

In 1981, the link was completed 
when the director of the World Mos- 
lem League - an adviser to the king 
of Saudi Arabia - distributed a pack- 
age of anti-Semitic material to public 
figures throughout Britain. 

The Arabs were clearly providing 
money for both the neo-Nazi right 
and the Trotskyist left, and the dis- 
tortion of the Holocaust history was 
at the top of their shopping list. 

The left, however, did not require 
money to make them anti-Zionist. 
The equation of Zionism with racism 
had put Israel firmly into the opposi- 
tion camp in their minds. 


Airline pioneers 


By BARUCH SAVHXE / Special to The Jerusalem Post 


FIFTY YEARS AGO this year 
British Airways began commercial 
aviation to the Holy Land. 

After World War I, civil aviation 
got its start in tbeUK with somewhat 
primitive navigational aids. Pilots 
actually followed the route of Lon- 
don bases along the Edgware Road 
with Marble Arch serving as a mar- 
ker for leaving the London area. 
When the London-to-Paris service 
was established, the one-way fare 
was 21 guineas, and the flight took 
two hours and 45 minutes - if there 
were no problems. In 1921 Winston 
Churchill, then secretary for air and 
an enthusiastic pilot trainee, pushed 
a plan for finking up with tbe Middle 
East. 

With the emergence of Imperial 
Airways - a combination of small, 
one-man air services - tbe long 
routes to the Far East and Australia 
were established. Tins was made 
possible by tbe introduction of flying 
boats; by 1931 Imperial Airways had 
no less than eight The flying boats 
eliminated tbe need for airfields in 
what were mostly ont-of-tbe-way de- 
sert regions. In 1938 Imperial Air- 
ways opened the Ixmdoo-Gape Town 
route; scheduled flight was ten and 
a halfdays. 

The development of the Short 
Sdpio flying boat speeded the de- 
velopment of other long-distance 
routes; Lake Kinnefet was a 
stopping point on the I n dia route, 
while Haifa was used for the route to 
Africa. 

On the “Horseshoe” route, planes 
took off from Haifa for Baghdad and 
then went on to India, while an 
alternate route headed for Cairo - 
the flying boats landing on the Nile. 
Later, Lydda (Lod) was a major 
staging post for the regular air ser- 
vice to the Far East and Australia. 


By 1932 Imperial Airways was 
offering 16-day air/land cruises of 
the eastern Mediterranean for £80. 
Passengers were transported on 
sleeper trains to Brindisi from Paris 
and then boarded a flying boat, 
which flew via Atoens to Tiberias. 

Three-day tours were included, 
which took in a visit to Jerusalem 
and then returned travellers to 
Tiberias from where the flying boats 
took off for Cairo, landing on the 
Nile, and evntually continued on to 
Athens and back to London. 

More and more. Palestine figured 
as one.oithe main cen ties of Impe- 
rial Airways Middle East routes, 
which by 1934, induded flights be- 
tween Cyprus and Tiberias, Tiberias 
to Gaza and from Haifa on to Iraq 
and to India. * 

The advent of these flights led to 
the formation of the London 


A number of tiny British Trotsky- 
ist groups - tbe Socialist Workers 1 
Party, the Workers’ Revolutionary 
Party (WRP). the International 
Marxist Group - screamed hatred of 
Israel from the headlines of their 
publications with increasing fre- 
quency. 

Rumours abounded that tbe full- 
colour daily newspaper of Am tiny 
WRP (whose most famous member 
is Vanessa Redgrave) was directly 
funded from Libya through its prin- 
ter, Astlunoor Lhbo. 

All these groups initiated peti- 
tions. demonstrations and boycott 
campaigns against Israel. On student 
campuses they sought - and in a few 
cases achieved -the banning of Jew- 
ish student societies on the grounds 
that they were Zionist and. there- 
fore, racist- 

But it is fair to say that right up to 
1982 all these groups, on tbe left and 
the right, were condemned to 
obscurity on the edges of British 
society. The occasional flash of vio- 
lence might have brought them on to 
the TV news, or their influence 
might have been felt in the heady 
world of student activism. 

But their radical ideas - including 
those associated with anti-Semitism 
and anti-Zionism - remained with 
them, waiting in' the wings for an 
entrance which, it seemed, would 
never come. 

So how did their violently radical 
ideas make their grand entrance into 
the spotlight of political life in Bri- 
tain? 

(This is the first 
of two articles] 

Neil Cohen is a student at Pembroke 
College, Oxford t Matthew Kalman, a . 
former head of the Union of Jewish Stu- 
dents in Britain, now lectures at the Heb- 
rew University. 

Polytechnic Travel Association, 
which advertised various “air 
cruises” including a 14-day air cruise 
of the- capitals of Europe that cost 
£75. 

THE NAME “British Airways” is 
not new, for in 1935 there was 
another air company of that name, 
winch eventually joined with Impe- 
rial Airways to heroine British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation, BOAC 
By that time. Imperial Airways had 
registered a very impressive 644 mil- 
lion miles flying. 

After World War II, commercial 
aviation advanced rapidly. In 1951, 
BOAC proudly introduced the first 
pure jet plane, the Comet, which 
flew 490 miles an hour. With the 
Comets, BOAC cat flight times by as 
much as 50 per cent but these new 
jets were only able to cany 36 pas- 
sengers. 

To mark the 50th anniversaxytof 
BOACTs and its predecessors 7 flights 
to Palestine and Israel, British Air- 
ways has introduced once a week 
Boeing 747 flights on the London- 
Tel Aviv route, wink putting on the 
larger Trident 200, winch operates • 
four tunes a week on the route. 
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fatted Dance Iheatie 


Inbal Dance Theatre 


presents 


Weddbig In the Yemen - Premiere of new production. Choreography: 

Sara Levi-Tanai, Guest singer: Yizhar Cohen 

Monday, June 1 7, 9.00 pm, Neve TzedekTheatre Centre, Td Aviv 

Friday, June 21 -Steps and Tones, NeveTzedek,Tei Avfv, 1030ajn, 

Sunday, June 23 — Steps and Tones, Neve .Tzedek. Tel Aviv, 1 030 im. 

Monday, June 24 - Steps and Tones, Neve Tzedek. Td Aviv. 530 pm 

Tuesday, June 27 -Wedding in the Yemen— Gala performance. Neve Tzedek, Tel Aviv, 9.00 pjn. 

Tickets; Hadian. TeL 221792, and the inbal offices, 6 Yettiel, Tel Aviv, Td OS-653711. To order a 
performance, contact the Sales Department, Inbal Dance Theatre, TeL 652750 

inbal Haste 

hi cooperation with the Td Aidv Literature and Art Fund, and the Israel Discount Baric, fatal hosts ai eperimenbi 
theatre production: 

Hon 

by Rafl Aharon 

abo^ fhe MJ^Gupdhnra^wd^^idtiiefrkR^iadoa In lnael society. 

ProdoasR Kaol Aaafal 

1 Mlhawpai 6 dpatioBofCodkamHadad,lMaHactatotvSUmoaSianL 


Tuesday, June IS 
Wednesday,june 19 
7hu&fy.june20 
Sunday, Jime 23 


Monday. June 24 
Tuesday, Juie 25 
Weahesday, June 26 


ABperibtmances at 9.00 pm at NeveTzedekTheatre Centre, hi Intel HaB, 6 YeNdTd Aviv, 
tickets: at the box office; on evenfr^ofperibrniance. 
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Japan to cut red tape, tariffs 
under new action programme 


twa sold <o Texas Air Corp. The business of making m 


TOKYO (AP). - A Japanese gov- 
ernment “action programme" for 
redressing the nation's huge trade 
surpluses will include tanff cuts, 
emergency imports of aircraft, and 
the scrapping of complicated pro- 
duct standardization systems, local 
press reports say. 


tariff cu ts and ministries that strong- 
ly object to efforts to weaken their 
regulating powers. 

Nakasone last week warned his 
cabinet ministers not to give in to 
pressures from political -lobbyists, 
notably members of his own Liberal 
Democratic Party with rural consti- 


The reports quoted what they said • tuencies that are campaigning 
was a basic outline for opening against moves to open up tradi- 


Japanese markets drawn up by the 
government in line with Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone's April 
9 trade package. 

In that package, Nakasone 
ordered Ms government to come up 
with tariff cub by the end of June 
and details of a programme to re- 
duce other trade terriers by July. 

Officials in the International 
Trade and Industry Ministry de- 
clined comment on the reports in the 
Japanese media last week. 

The Asahi Shimbun , a nationwide 
newspaper, said Japan will try to 
ease trade tensions with Southeast 
Aria by cutting tariffs on boneless 
chicken, bananas and palm oil. The 
duty on boneless chicken will be cut 
from 18% to about 10%, while the 
seasonal tariff system on bananas 
may be abolished, Asahi said. 

Asahi and Kyodo News Service 
also reported plans to end duties on 
industrial items that already have 
low tariff rates and begin phasing out 
tariffs on high-technology imports in 
1987. 

The Sankei Shimbun, another 
nationwide daily, said Miti had de- 
cided to remove tariffs on 28 kinds of 
automobile parts, adjust legislation 
to pave the way for mutual abolition 
of tariffs on 61 high-tech products 
and unilaterally end dudes on 38 
industrial items with tariffs currently 
at 2% or less. 

The reports warned that the gov- 
ernment outline still could be scut- 
tled by lobbyists - particularly from 
the agriculture sector - opposing 


tionally protected agriculture pro- 
duct markets. 

Nakasone, in announcing the 
latest trade package on 'April 9, 
made an impassioned appeal to the 
nation to buy more foreign products, 
but recent figures show that Japan's 
trade surpluses have continued to 
mount. 

The May trade surplus was S3.36 
billion, the fourth-highest monthly 
figure ever, while the trade advan- 
tage with the U.S. was S3.41b., only 
slightly less than April's record 
amount of $3.46b. 

Officials here express growing 
concern that the U.S. Congress will 
legislate protectionist measures 
against Japan if the trade gap con- 
tinues to widen and the July “Action 
Programme" doesn't go far enough 
to meet American demands for more 
open Japanese markets. 


NEW YORK (AP). - Texas Air 
Corp., • the parent of Continental 
Airlines has agreed to buy Trans 
World Airlines for cash and secur- 
ities valued at $793.5 million, it was 
announced last Thursday. 

Under the agreement, which the 
U.S. companies said was unani- 
mously approved by both Boards of 
Directors, each of TWA's 34.5 mil- 
lion common shares would be con- 
verted into S19 in cash and 54 of a 
new issue of preferred stock in 
TWA. 

The companies said that while 
TWA would become a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Texas Air. TWA would 
retain its -identity and its present 
management. 


The marriage of Texas Air and 
TWA creates one of the United 
States’ largest air carriers, with a 
fleet of 294 jets, second only to 
United Airlines' 320 airplanes. The 
merger also will give Texas Air quick 
access to more than a dozen Euro- 
pean cities served by TWA. 

More important to TWA's man- 
agement. however, the deal will help 
the airline avoid an unwelcome 
takeover bid by New York investor 
Carl C. Icahn. 

Based on eurrent figu res. the com* 
bined operation employs 40.000 
workers and its 1984 revenue comes 
to S5.03 billion. 

TWA had been seeking a friendly 
buyer for the past month to thwart 
realm's bid. 


New factory supermarket outlet 


By MARTHA MEISELS 

TEL AVIV. - A membere-only su- 
permarket for organized workers 
was officially opened yesterday by 
the Histadrut's Co-op Tel Aviv - 
Dan Hasharon chain. The store will 
sell food and household items at 
prices five to 25 per cent lower than 
at regular Super-Shuk branches of 
the same chain. Entance wilt be by 
membership card, issued through 


NewiEC centre to reduce power cuts 


HAIFA. - The Israel Electric Cor- 
poration has taken measures to pre- 
vent a recurrence of nation-wide 
power cuts, the corporation's 
director-general Yitzhak Hofi told 
reporters on Friday. 

He was. speaking at the opening 
ceremony of the corporation's S67 
million energy control centre, which 
he said would play an important part ' 
in helping reduce the risk of total 
shutdown: 

Early completion of the complex 
was one of the recommendations of 
the committee which investigated 


the country-wide blackout in 
November 1983. 

Hofi said the other recommenda- 
tions had already been im- 
plemented. Nevertheless, no system 
was foolproof and power cuts could 
still occur, he said, adding that the 
new complex would enable repairs 
to be made much faster than pre- 
viously. 

The computerized centre acts as a 
“watch-dog" over the entire electric- 
ity network. Circuit breakers, vir- 
tually anywhere in the system can be 
controlled from the complex. 


To: The Jerusalem Post, P.O.B. 81 Jerusalem 91000 
Please send me, free of charge, the June issue of 
The Jerusalem Post’s Tooth magazines. 


works committees which join the 
scheme. Nearly 40 committees have 
already signed up. 

Announcing this. Co-op Tel Aviv 
said that the project is in response to 
a request from Histadrut Secretary- 
General Yisrael Kessar to provide 
an answer for those workers who do 
not have their own in-factory dis- 
count shops. The store is located in 
the Ramat Hehaval quarter of Tel 
Aviv, north of the Yarkon River. 

It will offer more housewares and 
textiles than an ordinary Super- 
Shuk. plus a full range of food pro- 
ducts. There will be no electrical 
appliances at present - although 
these may be added if the demand 
warrants. 

Payment at the store will be by 
cash or personal cheque, but not by 
credit card. The sizable discounts are 
expected to outweigh this drawback. 
Co-op managers say. The supermar- 
ket will operate from 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m. weekdays, and will open on 
Saturday evenings. Any workers' 
committee may join by applying to 
the chain’s headquarters at 12 Rehov 
Tfuzot Yisrael, Givatayim. 
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EMERGENCY 


ACROSS 

ITbfi cost of mi l o a di ng in 
less- serious times (10) 

6 Sooth-West bolding company 
to be floated (4) . 

9 Dropping a comparatively 
easy logging process? (7, 3) 
10 Gold symbol awarded to an 
old port (4) 

13M Fs race to make a quick 
getaway (7) , 

15 What's needed to thaw rea- 
dent magistrate’s heart? 

. 


DOWN 

1 Mind’s longest sentence 

• < 4, ~. 

2 A flier easily doped (4) 

3 Such spasmodic movement 
can strangle growth (6) 

4 Hie monstrous colooed’s 
ladies C8. 2, 5} 

5 Old chap in tearing rage 
making: lots of noise (6) 

7 A horn that hasn’t enough 
volume (10) 

8 Vintage sampler blending 
teas m a cold quarter (4, 8) 


PHARMACIES 


sentence 


getting us ^ Birch applied to the rear for 
xn (6) having fan at the fair (10) 

□fijTng of old 12 The turf where clubmen 
usually end upward (10) 
to sock yon 13 Guided a spirited horse with- 
ceofcre (0) oat hesitation (7) 

... - 14 England’s emblem not yet 

tfs a pretty umiried (7) 

. ... 13 It’s the talk of foe gipsies' 

erstand the (•) 

(6 4) 2f Organised elimination of 

of’ children number from one 

race (6) 


J tmifau : Haamudim. 50 Jaffa. 233081. Bal- 
sam, Saiah Eddin. 272315. Shu'afat. Shu'afat 
Road. 810108. Dar Aldawa. ’Herod's Gate, 
282058. 

Td Aviv: Bavti, Shifcan Bavli, 440552. Kupat 
Holim Leu mil, 4 Heftman, 257221. 
Pecab-TIkva: Kupat Holim Clalit. Haim Ozcr. 
905271. 

Netanya: Hadassah. 24 Herd. 22233. 

Haifa: Vavoe, 7 Ibn Sina, 672288. 


DUTY HOSPITALS- 


FIRST AID 


Magni David Adorn emergency phone iram- 
ben ( round the dock service ) . 


Ashdod 41333 
Asfakckm 23333 
Bat Yam '585555 
Beersbeba 78333 
Carniel *988555 


Jerusalem *523133 
Kiron 344442 
Kiryat Sbmona *44334 
Nahariya '921333 
Netanva '23333 


17 Funny, the screening of odd 12 The 

-police (3, 8. 4) asai 

18 Jqst the fellow to sock yon 13 Cm 
in the shopping centre (6) oat 

20 Laver lava (6) . 14 Eng 

21 Hunt would say it’s a pretty nnfi , 

brash (7) jo T*i» 

22 a style that isn’t in (4) . 

25 Get one to understand the zj 
house of horror? (6, 4) 

26 Potts the legs of obildren 5* 

(4) race 


Dan Rcptoo *781111 Fetah'nkva *9231111 
EHai 72333 ftebovw *45l3S 

Haden 22333 Risfaon LeZtan 942333 

Haifa *512233 Safed 30333 

Hatzor 30333 Td Aviv *2401 11 

Hokm803L33 Tiberias *901 11 


Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatrics). Hodas- ■ - 
sab E.K. (internal, surgery, orthopedics. , ni P ' 
E.N.T. ), Misgav Ladach (obstetrics). Shame - 
Zedck (ophthalmology). Rme ( 

Td Avtv: Rofcah (pediatrics, internal, surgery). 2 

Netanya; Laniado (obstetrics, internal, pediat- 
rics. gynecology, surgery J . 


Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MICU) service 
in ibe area around the dock. 

.101 Emergency phone number in most areas. 


Rape Crisis Centra (24 boars), far help call Td 
Aviv, 234819, Jerusalem — 810118, and Haifa 


27 It doesn’t matter how yon 1 23 Dad it weaken the spirit of 


desd wftfi Ben, many say (2, 
3, 5) 


the Scotch? (4) 

24 Favourites given step np (4) 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
CaH 03-9712484 
(mufti-fine) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381111 (20 lines) 


•-Kiwi" - Maud Health Pint Aid, TdL-Jm* 
satem 6699U, Td Aviv 241111, Haflh 672222, 
B w shc ha 418111, Netanya 35316. 

KUPAT HOLIM INFORMATION CENTRE 
Tel ^03-433 TOO, 433500 Sunday-Tbursday. 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Friday 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


Dial WO in' most parts of (he comrtrv. In Tiberias, 
dial 924444. Kryat Shmooa 4444. 


Q8KX OTOSSWQtt 
ACROSS 
1 Apex of arch 


7 Small wood 
. 8 Poet right (anag) 
9 Large deer 
10 Time or occasion 


imam m a 

■ ■ ■ ■ *■■■■ 
*■■■■■■■■ ■ ■ 


am anna ■ 

H 2 9 | ■ 

»■■■■■ aiian 

1 m a ■ ■ 

■ aiiiii jii. 

aiH ■ ■ a ■ ■ 

■ ■ -!■■■■■■■■! 


11 Middle 

13 Turning like wheel 

U Lowly 

17 Tree 

18 Traverse swiftly 

20 Hidden microphone 
22 Two-hull boat 
231rritaUe . 

24 Veteran (35) 

DOWN 

1 Two-masted vessel 

2 Fermented milk 
food 

3 Art gallery 

4 Snared by loop 
£ Drinking boot 

6 Maritime vegetable 
<3. 4) 

7 Fabulous 

horse-man 

12 Dodging school 

13 Stage m u tter ing 

15 Coarse stiff fabric 

16 Hand-gun 

17 Lustrous mineral 

19 Resta ur ant car 

21 Soot 


I LONDON (Reuter). - Making 
money by making money is the aim 
of two British-based firms that are 
the world’s leading suppliers of 
printed currency. 

Central bankers around the globe 
are courted by salesmen from De la 
Rue and Bradbury Wilkinson, each 
with more than 100 years' experi- 
ence of making cash and foiling 
counterfeiters. 

The companies offer advice on the 
denominational structure of curren- 
cies as diverse as Gambian dalasis 
and Vanuatuan Vatus. Their experts 
design colourful engravings of 
potentates and presidents, flora and 
folklore. 

Though a business with a license 
ro print money might sound ideal, it 
is not without risk. Both firms had to 
streamline in the early 1980s as many 
client governments, hit by debt 
problems, lack of foreign exchange 
and recession, tried to make do with 
worn-out and often filthy cash for as 
long as possible. 

**A lot of Third World countries 
with whom we deal got to the point 
where they were handing around 
dirty confetti as banknotes," Clive 
Bradly. deputy chairman of Brad- 
bury Wilkinson said. “Countries 
have now started to reorder." 

Political instability can be another 
problem. De la Rue refused to dis- 
cuss specific clients, but financial 
analysts say the company never re- 
ceived payment for banknotes 
printed for South Vietnam before 
the fall of Saigon. 

Michael O’Neill, of Brokers Hoare 
Govett, said De la Rue also had a 
scare three years ago when an Afri- 
can nation, which he believed to 
have been Ghana after its 1981 coup, 
appeared to renege on a debt of £9 
million (now S11.3m.) before even- 
tually coughing up. 

On the other hand, said analyst 
Michael Whittles, of Brokers L. 
Messel: “The fact is they do like 
revolutions." 

After Iran's Islamic revolution, 
De la Rue had a financial coup of its 
own when, as former central bank 
governor Ali-Reza Nobari has said, 
it was asked to replace notes bearing 
the face of the Shah with ones depict- 
ing a fervent mullah-led crowd. 

Inflation would appear to work in 
the companies' favour. In Bolivia, a 
Bradbury Wilkinson client with in- 
flation running at 8.200%, porters 
stagger through the streets with 
sacks of notes on their backs. 
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. Notices in this feature are charged at 
IS4.500 per line, including VAT. inser- 
tion every day of the month costs 
IS90.580 per line, including VAT, per 
month. 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

farad Museam. Exhibitions: AJona Frenkel, 
Illustrations for Children's Books. Meet no 
Israeli Artist. Chava Epstein. Ira Reicbwarger 
and Rem Shahar: Father and Son. Sukenikand 
Yadm. Promised Gifts, inducting works by 
Kandinsky. Matisse. Chagall and Klee. New 
Galleries; Israel Communities. Traditions and 
Heritage. Asian Art. Okl Masters. Customs, 
and Costumes. East and West, prints and 
drawings of -western and oriental scenes. “A 
Cave in the Desen.** 9.000 year old finds from 
Naha! Hemar ♦ From the Secular to the 
Sacred. - everyday objects in Jewish ritual use 
4 Painting Instruction. Youth Wing + exhibi- 
tion of children's paintings 4 Permanent ex- . 
hibi lions of Judaka. Archeology, Art. Ethnic 
An 4 Piranesi (1720-1778). etchings. Visiting 
hoars: Main Museum: 10-5. At 11: Guided tour , 
in English of Museum. 3: Guided tour of I 
Archaeology Galleries in English. 3.30: Chil- 
dren's film. "Tom Sawyer.” 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
HAD ASS AH - Guided tour of all installations 
* Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassah and Hadas- 
sah Ml. Scopus. * Information, reservations: 
02-416333. 02-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY: 

1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Givat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9, 28. 24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sbennnn Bund- 
ing. Buses 9, 28. 4a. 26 and 23 to the Gist 
underground stop. Further details: tel. 02- 

S8281IT 

A WOT WOMEN Free Morning Tours - 8 
Alkalai Street. Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 

ORT. To visit our technological High Schools 
call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 396171. 
233231. 240529: Netanya 33744. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICES - ISRAEL 
BEYOND TOURISM. Hi -level briefings and 
excursions to examine key issues- daily depar- 
tures. Information. 02-234475. 711881 . 

Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel Aviv Museum Opening Exhibitions: 
Ardon. a Retrospective.- Frvc Centuries of 
Self-Portrait Prints. Avi Ganor. Photographs. 
Vbitfag Hoars: Sun.-Thlrr. 10-’. 5-9. Sal. 11-2. 
7-10. Fri. dosed. Helena Rubinstein PavlOoa: 
David Tartakover. “Produce of Israel." Visit- 
ing Hours: Sun. -Thor. 10-1; S-7. Sat. 11-2. Fri. 
dosed. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 

A MIT WOMEN (formerly American MIzrachi 
Women i. Free Moraine Touts - Tel Aviv. Tel. 
220187.233154. 

W1ZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv. 
232939: Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT. Morning 
tours. Reservations: Tel Aviv. 210791. 

Haifa 

WhaT&On in Haifa, dial 04-640840. 

Yesterday’s Solutions 


But Bradbury Wilkinson denies a y tracts 
risein demand from nations ridden ments are wary of rc*y»«| 


sasGcannsQ 
s a □ id a a 
SQaacnHHHnanHm 

QnnUQQQD 

snoan □ □ sEnna 

s h aoEona n □ 

□naaaa a □nenon 

□ a qdejhh a □ 

oasesaa □ □□hoees 

□ □ □[!□□□ EJ □ 

BEJSSH 0 E SHaao 

aassansa 

□nandHsaHnsoa 
q s n d □ □ 
HQanSDS3HE3 


Quick Solution 

ACROSS: 1 ' Perches, 5 Tecks, 8 
Older, 9 Utilise, 10 Scratched, 12 Act. 
U Impact, 14 Appear. 17 Tie, 18 
Overjoyed. 20 Unicorn 21 Maori. 
23 Ether. 24 Nascent. DOWN: l 
Pious, 2 Bed, 3 Heretic. 4 Sought. 
S Tried, 8 Cnicanecy, 7 Shelter, 11 
Replenish, U intrude, 15 Pyjamas, 
IS Pennon, 18 Odour. 19 Drift, 22 
Ore. 


with hyperinflation. De la Rite says 
such countries “demonetize by 
knocking a few noughts off a note 
when inflation gets too high. • • 

All the same, De la Rue last week 
reported a’50% rise in prertax profifc 
for security printing in 1984. and 
analysts say it has consolidated its 

dominant market position. ^ 

They attribute De la' Rue s un- 
proved standing to protracted ^bour 
problems - now resolved - at Brad- 
bury Wilkinson, owned by the U.S. 
company Intern ationai Banknote. 

International Banknote, _ which 
does not provide figures for its sub- 
sidiary, posted a loss of $8.5m. on 
sales of S109m. in 1984. But Brad- 
bury Wilkinson says better manage- 
ment and marketing will return it to 
profit this year. 

De la Rue, which like Bradbury 
Wilkinson also prints travellers che- 
ques and documents, announced 
pre-tax profits for security printing 
of £33.1m. (542m.) for the year to 
March 31, 1984. against £22.5m. 
(528.6m.) for 1983. Security Printing 
sales in 1984 totalled £223m. ($283 
million). 

Each company prints for more 
than 70 countries, most in the' de- 
veloping world. Analysts say con- 


U ^^corapanies also 
developed couinrii’> wWsh teojim 
print their own money , k .«£fi 

holds a haJf-sUke in i.Swte Sag 
which manufacture* pri*ti|J 
machines used to make 
as dollars- Brddhuiy 
helped design the pmair* 
Elizabethan Bank of fcDglapdna^ 
To meet the pickup iff ortfcts 04m 
the past two years. De la. Rue M 
opened new plants in Hongkong^B 
Singapore. Bradbury 
adding a plant m Sri Lltoka ii^| 

^Despite talk of a cashless 5odJK 
in an age of electronic tramferJR 
funds, analyst) say underlying MB 
mand for cash rertains'sltong 
culariv in the Third World. ‘ 
Hoare Govett> 0;Neil! sayi ng 
firms can rely on support from raaf|B 
countries "which are reaio aijfl K' 
prosperous with people moving 
of subsistence uiw the marteglT' 
place." J- 

Analvsis discern a trend for idbk 
T hird World nations - among thdp 
the Philippines and Thailand 
print their ow n notes.' but this 
occurs, with help from one or bo£ 
.firms. ' : vb 


Nigeria expands oil barter deab | 

LAGOS (Reuter). - Nigeria has si^ied with BraziL France and 


signed a cars-and-chemicals-for-oil 

barter deal with Italy worth 320 
million naira ($400m.). 

Under the deal, Italy will take 
-40,000 barrels per day (BPD) of 
Nigerian crude, while the Italian car 
firm Fiat and Italian state oil firm 
Eni will deliver car kits and chemic- 
als, the sources said. 

It is the fourth such barter trade 
agreed by Nigeria, which faces a 
severe foreign exchange squeeze due 
to the falling price of crude oit, its 
mam export. Similar deals worth 
over two billion dollars have been 
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TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.40 School Broadcasts 15.00 No Secrets 
15220 Fmoodno (part 37) 15.45 GnlHver in 
LiUipia (pan 3) 16-25 Rehov Snmsom 

17.00 A New Evening -live magazine 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

1730 Between Us - children's magazine 

18.00 Children's Island. Part 1 of an 8-pan 
drama 9erial 

ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roondop 
18.32 Programme Trailer 
18.35 Spon 

19.15 Ramadan Quiz 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 

20. 02 Paper Chase -American series about 
the law faculty of a university. Starring 
John Houseman. James Stephens and Tom 
Fitzsimmons: Plague of Locusts 

21 .00 Mabat Newsreel 

' 21J0 Never the Twain - British comedy 
series starring Donald Sinden and Windsor 
Davies: A Nose For Quality 

22.00 This is the Time 

22.50 Simon & Simon - suspense series 
scarring Jameson Parker, Gerald McRancy 
and Jeanme Rfikoo: The UnavO Servant 
23.40 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

1730 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19.30 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 
2030 The Guitar in Spain - with Julian 
Bream 21.10 Grace Kelly 22.00 News in 
English 22.20 Hawaiian Heat 
MIDDLE EAST TV (from T.A north): 

13.00 Insight 13.30 Another Life 14.00700 
Chib 1430 Sbape-Up 15.00 Afternoon 
Movie 1630 Spidennan 17.00 Inspector 
Gadget 1730 Super Book H 18.00 Happy 
Days 1830 Lav erne & Shirley 19.00 News 

20.00 Magnum P.l. 21.00 Another Life 
21.30 NBA 2330 700 Chjb .24.00 News 
Update 00.30 Eventide 


stna. ' 

Opec frowns on -such deab. but * 
Nigerian petroleum official 
country will pursue cotuuer-traS 
“as a strategy for national survival 
The sources said the four fedi 
together guaranteed Nigeria safcsof' 
160,000 BPDrf crude oil at offcigt ~ 
prices at a time when -they wese,-- 
falling on international spot maV 
kets. - 

A similar deal was likely, wi* ' 
West Germany for spare parts for & 
Me rcedes- Be nz truck assemh^! 
plant in eastern Nigeria, they said. , 


Verdi: U Fora dd Defitoo. omtmtLj 
Brahms: 6 Kccrt . Op. 1 IS*-. * ^ 

20.05 Tchaitm st v: 5 Pieces for Pfouw . ' 
2030 FranJrfun Radio Orchestra. £!(«*<> ' 
Inbo) conduct uig - Debussy: Khwomk^ 
Marco: Chorale.- Scriabin: Stfflphnnv Nul '4 
for Two Soloists, Choir and Orchestra. -*3 
Op 36 ; -ip 

23.00 Bach: Prdude and Fugue No, I at C--^ 

major and N*v2 in C rnmur: Beohrweo’- j 
Sonata No.13 in E-flal major. Op 27 j 
(Barenboim); Beethoven: Sonata No.f7 M r- 
D minor. Op.3L-2. Tempest: Oicpin: : 
Etude in C minor. Op. |tri 2 ' 

First Progr a mme 

6.03 Programmes for Ohm 
730 Morning Concert (front Voice ol -i 
Musk) ; 

930 Encountcc - live famiH magazine : 

10.30 Programme m Easy Hebrew : 

II. Ill School Broadca-t'. : 

11 30 Education for all 

12.U5 Oriental songs ’ - 

13.00 News in Eoglrsh ■ - 

13.30 News in French -,i 

14.06 Children's programmes 

15.53 Notcton a New Bonk . . 7 ’. 

16.05 Religion Programme ^ 

17. 12 Jewish Ideas / 

17 Everyuun'v UfWn.-TSily - — Ji 

18. 10 Sonp which last Forever ^ 

18.47 Bible Rending - -^3 

19.05 Reflection* on the Ponton of the^ 

Week *.•* 

W 30 Programmes foe Ofim . .3| 

22.05 Night Connection =3 


ON THE AIR 


. Voice of Mote 

6.02 Morning Melodies 

7.07 Vivaldi: Concerto for Recorder in C 

major; Stanley: Concerto Grosso in G 

major 

7 30 Haydn: Symphony No.37 in C major: 
Mozart: Concerto for 2 Pianos: Brahms: 
Quartet in A minor, Op.51: Dvorak: Sym- 
phony No. 8 in G major. Op. 88 (Minneso- 
ta. Marrincr) 

930 Spohr. Violin Concerto No. 8 in A 
minor. Op. 47; Kreutzer: Grand Septet in 
E-flat major, Op. 62: Weber. Symphony 
No.l itfC major; Borodin: Quartet No. 2 in 
D major; 'Prokofiev: The Prodigal Son. 
ballet music. Op.46 

12.05 Monteverdi: Festina; Mozart: Ouar- 
tet in D major, K.575 

13.00 Stravinsky: Symphony in C major 
(London. Davis) Brahms: Piano Concerto 
No3 in B-Qat major. Op. 83 (Brendel. 
Con cert gebouw, Haitink): Schubert: 
Quartet No.13 in A minor. Op.29 

15.05 Muska Viva 

16.00 Bach: Goldberg Variations: RaveL 
Sonatina; Beethoven: Symphony No.9 . 
18.30 Harlap: Childhood Impressio n s: 
Bodu Concerto for 2 Violins in D minor; 
Mozart; Piano Concerto in G major K.453: 


CINEMAS 


6.12 Gymnastics * 

6.30 Editorial Review - '.t» 

6.50 Green Light -dmeo* corner . * 

7.00 This Morning - ncus magazine - 

8.05 Safe Jounuty 

9.05 House Call - with Rirka MichacK 

10. 10 All Shades of the Net MOtk - morning - 
magazine 

12. 10 Open Line -newv^nd music • 

13.00 Middat - news cutnmciuan . muuc . 

14.06 Marten of Interest - with Gain Gozit 

15.05 Magic Momems -fainnntcnkiwcgs.. i 

16. 10 Safe Journey 

17. 10 Economics Magazine 
1730 Of Men and Figom 

18.06 Consnmcr Broadcast 

1S.45 Today in Sport I *. 

19.05 Today - radio newsreel 
19.35 Law and Justice Magazine 

20.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 
22.U5 Jazz Corner 
23.ltf Treasure Haiti 


6. 10 Morning Sounds 
6.30 Umvcraiy on the .Air ; 

7.07 "7U7" - with Alex Anski . 

R 05 Moraine Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now - with Raft Keihcf 

1 1 .05 The Old Days - with Orly ) turn - 
13. 15 Israeli Style - with Eli YbracH . 

15.05 What's Doine - itii ErtaTai 

16.05 Four m the AUctimhmi _ 

17 05 Evening Nctesreel - • 

18.05 Economics Macaane 

19.05 Radio Radio - wnb-Yoxe Kuner 

20.05 Israeli Hit Parade * 

21. IX) Mabat -TV Newsreel . - • - 
2130 University on the Air ttcpeatl 

22.05 Popular songs 

23.05 Repeat Browcxvt - 

W.05 Night Buds - songs, chat ; - . * 


Paris: Hotel New Hampshire 12. 2. 4. 7a 
9.30: Peer: That's Dancmg .4,30. 7..V>. 9- 
Shahaft Faffing in Lme 5. “15. 930: Stud 
Finders Keepers: Tanmz EfamdwdMh: 
According jo Garp 7.15. 9,3U..Tcb^Ljfl 



JERUSALEM 430, 730, 930 According to Garp 7. }5, *>.3U. Tdrith lM 

Eden: Mtssing in Action D; Edison: 48 Hours: T?tc Volcano 5. 7 JO. *.40: Td AvirijV 
Habirm Trading Places; Kflr: Witness: Mitch- Defense; Tel Aviv Museum: Oh Bkxi«?W 
eH: Fossae to India 6. 9: Orion: dosed: Orna: 4 30. 7.30. 9 30 ' 

You're in the AnnyGiris4,7,V; Ron: P’rotocol: y 

Senuidar: Amadeus 6.30. 9.15; Binyeuei HAIFA 4J0. 7. 9. IS * • « 

Ha’ama: Revolt of Job 7.30. 930; Cinema One: Amphitheatre: Runawat. Aiwa: Vc»i*& 
Thc Killing Fields 7. 9.30; Beit Agrou: Never Army Girts: Ataman: Missing in AeJW 
Qy Wolf fW. Disney) 4; Yentcl 5.30; The Cbtu: Kfllmg Fiekb; Keren Or Ktfxfam 
Hero 7.45; Vive la Vie 9.45; Israel Museum: Los Santos Inocentes 4, T. F5: Moriah: Bcvfl 
Tom Sawyer 3.30 Cuematheqvc Dcrsu Azala Hilt, Cop 5.30; FaBhrem L<we7.gfW..W: Ws 
7; The Emigrants 7; To Catch a Thief 9.30; Best Defense Orly; Passawtoltidfcifi.fc^jg 
Manhattan 9.30 - Police Academy II. Run: Witness A. 

Shavit: Love in G^naanv 7.9 Frew* Cwf- 

TEL AVIV 5, 730, 936 Centre: Unmaavais FdsV.3tt • -td - 

Blade Runner; Brit Lessirc Rumble .3 

fish Sun. 1L30 p.m.; Mon.-Wed. 5, 11.30: RAMAT GAN • Ja. 

Tbur. 7.30. 9.30. 11 JO Ben-Ydmda: Cotton Anaou: You're in the Armv Girls- 5.' 

Qluh 4.30, 7, 9.30: Chen Is Police Academy II. Lfly: Amadrcs 6.30. 9 jth Oasis: 

7.45. 9.S): Fantasia 5; Cbea 2 : Fantasia 7'J0. firids 6.45, 9.45; Cinderella 5: Orifcc'f 
9.4ft Police Academy IT. 5.1ft Chen 3: Camila m Love 7. 15. 9 Jft Ramat Can: PiretsM 

7.40. 9.45: Police Academy II. 5; Cben 4: Cria Heart 7. 15. 9 50 g r 

Cuervos 10.30, L30. 5.10, 7.40, 9.50; Chen 5: 

Protocol 1030. 1.30. 5, 7.40. 9.45; rh*»M HERZLTi A 

One: Beverly Hills Cop; Ctncma Two: Into the David: Once Upon a Time in 

Night; DekeL- Revenge of the Nerds 7.30, 9.30; HertaJ: Best Defense 5. 7.30. *30: 

Ehfra-Ixu Starman 8; Sex film 12 imdnuhi: You’re m the Ahnv GirK 7 30. 9.30 . ' 
Esther: Tuareg the Desert Warrior 4.30, 730. '/"* ’ 
930; Gat: Kiffing Fields 4, 6.45, 9,30; Gordon: HOLON 
Kaos 4, 6.40. 930; Hod: Private Eye: Levi: Mfedafc Police Academy I! 5:. 

Aaradens 3J0. 6.30, 9.3ft Lev U; O Norte Sav V Missing in Action II 530.730. «. 

I 1.45, 5. 7.30, 9.40: Uman dosed: Maxim: Best • *•' “• 

1 Defense 4.30. 730. 930: MograM: You're in BAT YAM • • • 1 C 

The Army Girts; Orly. Witness 5. 7.15. 9.30; Atianaut: Miswngin Action II5Jft 7 ^ > 





ByAAJtON SITTNER 
The Unioo of Local Authorities 
goes to Labour Court this morning in 
an effort to put an end - even 
temporarily - to the strike of 80,000 
municipal and other local authority 
employees that has paralyzed all but 
emergency municipal services. 

The local authorities claim that 
this is a “wildcat strike/' since no 
actual violation of a work agreement 
- is involved. They want the court to ' 
declare the strike illegal and to order 
all striker; to return to work. 

On the orders of the Histadrut 
Clerical Union, dustmen did not 
make their rounds yesterday, muni- 
cipal.' water and rates collection 
offices were shut and nursery school 
assistants, school secretaries, city 
, building caretakers and municipal 
\ hospital administrative workers 
t staved away from their jobs. 


Technicians employed by the 
cities and local and regional author- 
ities are to join the strike today. 

The local authority workers are 
demanding new procedures for 
promotion, a seniority agreement, 
compensation for wage erosion and 
payment on the first of every month. 

The workers declared a labour 
dispute yesterday after all-night 
talks Saturday, following what they 
said was the refusal of the public 
employers to enter into negotiations 
over compensation for erosion and 
the restructuring of wage ladders. 

Yesterday morning/ Interior 
Minister Yitzhak Peretz signed 
documents enabling ministry 
Director-General Haim Kubersy 
and mayors to issue back-to-work 
orders to vital employees in the 
country's municipalities and local 
and regional authorities. 


TTie ministry’s legal adviser, Avra- 
ham Shafat, was named to head a 
special emergency team that will 
operate round-the-clock to coordin- 
ate requests for assistance from 
mayors and other local authority 
heads during the strike. Shafats 
team yesterday drafted a list of about 
8,000 municipal employees through- 
out the country who are to be served 
with the back-to-work orders by this 
morning. 

A ministry spokesman said that if 
the strike lasts “more than three or 
four days” additional back-to-work 
orders will be-issued. 

Those delivered by this morning 
included orders to persons employed 
in the water rilpply systems, fire 
brigades, sanitation departments, 
sewage services and inspection of 
dangerous buildings. 


Taxi drivers demonstrate in three main cities 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
Taxi drivers in Jerusalem were 
subdued as they waited outside the 
. Finance Ministry yesterday after- 
\ noon to hear the results of talks 
between their representatives. His- 
tadrut delegates and Treasury offi- 
- — dais. 

. , ^ Earlier in the day, they had driven 

' 1 1 iV.ji in a police-approved convoy to the 
. Treasury, causing traffic jams in the 
‘centre of town. Some drivers re- 
ported waiting up to half an hour to 
gel across Jaffa Road. 

As they waited near the govem- 
- ment buildings across from the 
Knesset, the taxi drivers were care- 
ful to park by the side of the road and 
to keep from blocking traffic. They 
gathered in small groups and kept 


NT 


their voices down. 

At one point, an argument broke 
out between two of the drivers, in 
which one accused the other of 
breaking the strike, but almost in- 
stantly a strike leader intervened, 
calling on the two men to lower their 
voices. 

Some of the drivers admitted that 
the 12-day strike has caused them 
some hardship. But they maintained 
that, with the prices as they stood 
before the strike broke out, their 
incomes were severely curtailed in 
any case. 

In Tel Aviv about 100 taxi drivers 
held a protest demonstration in front 
of the Manufacturers Association 
building. The cabbies claimed that 
because of the manufacturers the 


government is not willing to approve 
the 40 per cent fare increases they 
are demanding. Representatives of 
the manufacturers told the angry 
cabbies that they were not involved 
and that it was a matter for the 
government to decide. 

In -Haifa, slow-moving taxis 
caused traffic jams for nearly three 
hours yesterday morning, mainly in 
Hadar Hacarmel 

Two taxi drivers were arrested 
following an altercation with police, 
in which a policeman was allegedly 
punched. They were later released. 

Extra police and Border Police 
were drafted to help ease the conges- 
tion. Several taxis were removed by 
police, but after negotiations, the 
vehicles were returned. 


Emergency hospital services running smoothly’ 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
■ Hospital services yesterday were 
slightly affected by strike action 
taken by 12,000 hospital service 
workers, according to Dr. Michael 
(Burg, acting director of Tel Aviv's 


Ichilov Hospital. 

Hospital distributing pharmacies 
were affected, he said, * v but all 
emergency services are running 
smoothly. People will not have to 
wait for operations.” 


CLASSIFIEDS 


appearing on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

AffONDA Y/WEDN ES DAY RATES: Minimum of IS 8,800 for 8 words; each 
additional word IS 1 ,100 

FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of IS 1 1.600 for 8 words; each 
additional word IS 1.450. Ail rates include VAT. DEADLINES at our offices 
Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday - 10 a.m. previous day. Friday - 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday. Tel Aviv and Haifa; 12 noon, 2 days before publication. Ads 
accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back page) and all 
recognized advertising agencies. 


DWELLINGS 

ipililiiw 

• JERUSA LEM 

BURNISHED two room Clai. Rchavin. 17 
fibfcbaiwl. 2nd door. Sundsy-Thur^dav. 3-5 
iffl. 

JjRSALERENT. Tattnch. i 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


PHARMACEUTICAL AND CHEMICAL 
import company in Tel Aviv: Clerk .knowledge 
of ivping. excellent command of English. Tel. 
(13-2932HV2. 



VEHICLES 


tVAT SHARETT. Hokm. 3 empty rooms 
. let, 4th floor, lifts. Tel. 02.93113ft. ms 


IwTH TEL AVIV apunment rentals. Con- 
fa speriateM.; Jnfcr-IsMel. Tfci 03-204141 . 


DIPLOMATIC VEHICLES. WB1, Oldsmo- 
biU:. Cutlass Calais, 2 door hardtop, excellent 
condition, all options, 36.000 km. Td. 03- 
2201 22 . K a.m. -4 p.m. only 

PASSPORT RENAULT 14. lySO JIrtW. Tel. 
02-410462, leaving country. 



08D- GREENBERG, bousing specialists. 
fatooWi. 2 Usybhfcin St.. TeL 053-32558. 

► • 


FOR SALE, oven Ron ur- Peer. Good coodi- 
lion. 2U3K34. ' 


FOOD 

PROCESSOR 

(Continued from Page One) 
by only 15 per cent, while the cost- 
of-living index rose by 27 per cent. 
This is conclusive proof that the 
manufacturers are being forced to 
absorb considerably increased pro- 
duction costs, they said. 

Roy Isaoowitz adds: 

Histadrut Secretary-General Yis- 
rael Kessar yesterday pointed out 
the ' existence of a danse in the 
second package deal guaranteeing 
the manufacturers compensation 
amounting to SO per cent of the 
devaluation of the shekel. 

He added that the clause had been 
honoured, and that the 14 per cent 
average price rise last month had 
covered 80 per cent of the devalua- 
tion of the shekel over the previous 
two months. 

Kessar accused the manufacturers 
of behaving as the “dictators of the 
economy” in demanding that the 
Histadrut agree to en bloc price 
increases for some 130 goods and 
services. 

The Histadrut, he said, is pre- 
pared to examine each request indi- 
vidually and decide it on its merits. 
“But we will not be the rubber stamp 
of the manufacturers- The package 
deal states clearly that increases wfll 
be granted only with the approval of 
all three sides," Kessar said. 

The Histadrut will insist that the 
package deal remain in force until 
the end of July, Kessar said. Howev- 
er, he appeared to add his voice to 
those who believe that the package- 
deal policy has run its course when 
he said that a new policy could 
replace the package deals after July. 


Stock market news 


if 


AT THE KING DAVID HOTEL, WE SERVE YOU 

IN STYLE 



...like giving you 
complimentary copies 
of The Jerusalem Post 
every day. Just another 
“extra” from the Dan Hotels. 


ThtDan&of Israel Hotels and Resorts , u 

The King David, Jerusalem; Dan Tel Aviv, Dan Carmel, Haifa, 
Dan Natalya; Dan AccacHa, Herzliya; Dan Caesarea. 


THE JERUSALEM 
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By PINHAS LANDAU 
Pbst Finance Reporter 

Suspensions of Trading 

After issuing several warnings 
over the last few weeks, the stock ex- 
change management yesterday tem- 
porarily suspended the shares of all 
the companies who had. as of last 
Friday, failed to publish results for 
the year ending December 31. 1984. 
These are; Aryeh Insurance, GaleL 
Zohax, Kopel, AJ-Rov. Dubek. 
Zanlakol. Morgan. Poliak. Incoba. 
Koor, Yardenia, Oz, and Coral 
Beach. 

However, Dubek released its re- 
port yesterday, so trading in its 
shares wOJ resume today. The re- 
mainder will not trade until such 
time as their reports are published in 
fufl. 

Jordan Investments - the truth 
emerges 

The board of the stock exchange 
released details of the asset sales by 
Jordan Investments announced last 
week. The company sold its share in 
Motor House and Hen-Dan. two Tel 
Aviv car parks, to finance the repay- 
ment of a debt incurred by its ship- 
ping subsidiary. According to the 
exchange, the shares in Motor 
House were sold for $1.2 milli on 
only a few days after Jordan had 
purchased them from another sub- 
sidiary, Jordan Hotels, for $500,000 
-and when it was already clear that it 
would seD them to another party for 
a higher price. Nor were the details 
of the deal authorized by the board 
of Jordan Hotels. 

The exchange board took a very 
severe attitude toward this deal and 
expressed its displeasure as best it 
could, given its limited powers. It 
asked for the deals to be re- 
examined and thought h best if the 
total sale price received by Jordan 
Investments were transferred to Jor- 
dan Hotels. 

In the case of the Hen-Dan share 
sale, the shares were mortgaged, 
along with other assets, as security 
for a loan given to Jordan Invest- 
ments by Jordan Hotels. The sale of 
the shares therefore involved their 
release from the lien. The exchange 
board requested the receipt of an 
independent opinion whether the 
assets r emainin g as security on the 
loan are in fact sufficient. 

A sub-committee has been 
appointed to continue handling the 
matter and in the interim the trading 
halt in the two shares will continue. 
The details of the deal have been 
passed on to the Securities Author- 
ity. 

In a separate and unconnected 
decision, the exchange board de- 

• ddetL that- herre forfh _any -ri*pl bn 


tween a listed company and an insid- 
er of that company must be submit- 
ted to tiie exchange prior lo its taking 
place, if it is of a significant scale or 
not m the way of regular business. 

Dubek - Adjusted Profit Halved 

Dubek, the Israeli tobacco 
monopoly, belatedly published its 
1984 results. These showed adjusted 
net profits fallingto IS2.1 billion for 
1984 ($3.3 million), compared with 
tbe equivalent amount of 
IS4.15b.($6.5m.) for 19S3. Of last 
year’s total ISJ471m. ($2. 3m.) came 
in the first half of the year, so that the 
profit in the second half was half that 
of the first halt 

The reason for this development is 
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KOSHEIV m 
AMERICAN * 


1 . «»waivMn | 

2 ^ MEAT SERVICE I 

• Serving greater Tel Aviv— *. S 


\ 


Jerusalem — -Beershebaaree, 

Prices include delivery. 
S up e rv ision of the Rabbinate 
Rehovot. 

.7 Vabow BagzB^REUOVOT. 

TeL 06-47048 

JKKOSALKM: 


munm: no. w+emm 

:T«L 067-416638, 
087-37072 






Make a smart move 

Full door-to-door service 
with a personal touch 

• Packing* 
Insurance* 
Documentation 


icaaKi 


AMBASSADOR! 


TeJ:03-650039, 
Beit Gibor f16,Te)-Aviv. 



°°Wm’ CURRENCY 


DOLLAR 

®?ATWfftt2N STERLING 


GERMANY . 
tototeE • 
Holland . 
5?traERUND 



MARE 

FRANC 

gulden 

FRANC 

KRCNA 

KRONE 

KRONE 

MARK 

DOLLAR 

DOLLAR 


Canada 

S®traua 

J^WAFKCA-RAND 
5S5PM FRANC 

SCHILLING LO 
5ST V LIRE 1000 

WAN : YEN 1000 


CHEQUES AMD 

BANKNOTES 1 

transactions 
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PURCHASE. SALE 

pubchase.saleJ 

1 121.602 

11X3/1 

1111670 

1162.460 

1 435.(15(1 

1453.5M 

1422.030 

1487.950 

■ 30ft.S9h 

371.474 

363.640 

330.260 

1^1 ISO 

121 4 

114.910 

124.530 

324.913 

328968 

322.030 

336.750 

435.912 

44I..V1 

432.050 

451.790 

126.520 


123.760 

131.130 

■ 127.310 

128.899 

124.540 

131.950 

■ 1U2.056 

HB.338 

99.830 

105.770 

17ft.f4S 

178.245 

172.220 

182.460 

819.JS4 

830.115 

S06.120 

S49.750 

74ft.«Rft 

756J06 

*■ 713.710 

781.176 

568.652 

575.748 

479,070 

614.120 

181.635 

183.902 

— 

— » 

521.075 

52S.18S 

517.050 

540.680 

574.585 

582 059 

5W.150 

595.830 

451.712 

457 349 

447.7MI 

468.170 


Staffed ty UNITED MIZRAHI BANK LTD. 




* mvpk ^express 

mashav ^ 


world-wide , door-to-door 
courier services at reasonable prices. 
Tel 03-288957 , 03-203734/ 5 r fax: 03-288957. 




The Jerusal em Post has a vacancy fc>UL 

I GRAPHIC ARTIST 

1 Studio experience necessaiy. 
Knowledge oftypography, design, 
paste-up,«>ughs, finished artwork. 
Must work well under pressure- 
Personable, with English/Hebrew. 
This is a full- time, permanent 
position. 

Phone for appointment (with 
portfolio) — lisa, 02-551 628. 



not hard to find, and the chairman's 
report proclaims it loudly - the com- 
pany's profits depend entirely on the 
sizel frequency , and timing of the 
price rises allowed it by the govern- 
ment. In 1984. more than in previous 
years- and particularly in the period 
of the package deal - these permits 
were too little and came too late. 
Dubek also complains that its 
cigarette prices are lower than those 
of imported brands and than those of 
“free-economy countries" (as if we 
could be compared with these). 

This situation ties in with the cur- 
rent crisis in Dubek and other con- 
sumption industries, wherein the 
manufacturers are threatening to 
' cease production rather than to con- 
tinue m an uf a curing at a loss. 

Of interest to many people will be 
tbe fact that Dubek's sales by 
volume (i.e. numbers of cigarettes 
sold) increased by 5% in 1984 and 
this trend continued in the first half 
of 1985. Unless this increase came at 
the expense of imports, the implica- 
tion is clearly that Israelis are smok- 
ing more, 

Exports increased 16-fold in 
nominal terms, to stand at IS40m. in 
1984. but this represented less than 
1% of total revenues. 

Frutarom Electrochemical Indus- 
tries reported that it turned a profit 
of ISl65m. ($0.25m.) for 1984. a 
sharp turnaround compared to the 
loss of IS3962m. ($6.2m.) in 1983. 
As a company with a large foreign 
ownership element, Frutarom also 
produced dollar-denomioated 
accounts in line with U.S. account- 
ing practices. 


Bonds weak after low index 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By PINHAS LANDAU 


TEL AVIV. - The bond market, in 
all its forms, sagged yesterday, in 
response to the May consumer index 
of 6.8% that was announced on 
Friday afternoon. Shares were 
generally firm, but by no means 
strong. Volumes rose in both mar- 
kets. 

The mam action was once again IO 
be found in the bond market, most 
notably in that pan of it that is 
officially traded in the share section 
- the quasi bonds of the “arrange- 
ment'’ shares. Fully 70% of the tur- 
nover in the share market was in 
these securities, and their index lost 
0.5%, despite the ongoing shekel 
devaluation. As a result the yield 
levels on these issues, based on rede- 
mption in 1988. continues to creep 
higher and the Union. Hapoalim and 
‘ Leumi “shares" are trading at yields 
of around 13.5% per annum. 

The selling pressures that surfaced 
in these bonds were reflected by the 
results in the real bond market, 
where dollar-linked issues were 
mostly slightly weaker. Index-linked 
bonds were mixed, but also showed a 
tendency toward declining. 

The Treasury bill sector once 
again had a minuscule volume (IS39 
million) and the yield levels retre- ■ 
ated slightly. 

In the share marker, the lower 
than expected index may have pro- 


vided an excuse for mutual funds to 
enter the market on the buyers side, 
as a means of pushing it up and 
thereby attempting to improve their 
half-yearly performance figures. 

But the advance/decline figures 
illustrate that the buying was very 
restrained, and the 0.6% gain in the 
overall non-bank index confirms this 
impression. 

Oil shares continued to stand our 
by their pace of advance, with a gain 
of almost 5% on the day. 

These apart, the only other sector 
to show good form was the depress- 
ed insurance sector ( +2.28% ). 

Mention may be made of the food 
sub-secior in the industrials, which 
despite the imminent threat to cease 
production by many manufacturers, 
rose by 2.5%’. 

MARKET STATISTICS 
Indices 


General Share Index 
Non- bank Indcr 
Arrangement Imhrt 
Industrials 


197.84 

IP- 38 +11. Air. 

204.95 -U.65”. 
20b. 54 +O.U4-.. 


Turnovers: 


Stares 
Bonds 
Total*. 
Advances 
Declines 
of which 5° 0 + 
of which 5%- 
“Buyers only" 
“Sdiers only” 


lS259.V9m 

IS.sSb4.Jm. 

lSM5B.2m. 

155 

It* 

50 

2ft 

5 


llSlM2.1m.l 

(!SJ5U.?m.l 

|iS»55.Sro.) 

(140) 

( 132) 
l 34) 
l 27 1 

t si 

I 2) 


Bond market trends: 


4% folly-linked 
3% fully-linked 

80% linked 
90% linked 
Double options 
Dollar-linked 


Mixed lo 
Falls io2% 
Mixed (u2'\. 
Falls lo 3% 
Falls to 3% 
Falls io 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 


price tSMM 


Commercial Banks 
(not port of “arrangement”) 


OHHr 
Maritime 1 
Maritime 5 
Gcnuon-onr 
N.Amer.l 
N. Amer. 5 
N. Am. op 1 
Daootl 
DaootS 
Danot«c2 
HmlnrS 
FIBI 


10656 

1620 

601 

16600 

3621 

1550 

3180 

802 

270 

669 

1450 

1315 


12 -4J 

98 -10.0 
286 +7.1 


20 

5 

- 26 

16 

702 

18 

714 

1737 


+0.9 

-5.0 

+13 

-1.9 

+1.5 

+5.1 

-33 

+32 

+2.7 


Commerriai Banks 

(partof “arraneanent”) 

IDBr 53230 219 

IDBBr 54350 2 

IDBpA 330000 
UmaaQ.1 
Discount Br 
Di s co u nt Ar 
Da.Bca 


Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 
Mizrahi cn 9 

HapoaEm r 
Hapoalim b 
Hap. oi8 
GeolA 
Geu'lopS 
Gen*lop9 
Genicn 5 
Gen1ca7 
Leans 0.1 
leamic&9 
Leans an 11 
Hn. Trade 
Fm. Trade 5 


39415 

68500 

68200 

7850 

21970 

21750 

9870 


198 

8 

106 

302 

286 

201 

132 


52988 

35780 

36050 

92500 

225500 

90500 

72600 

4605 

22770 

32050 

8597 

32$50 

162DQ 


Mortga g e Banks 

AdanimO.l 2500 

GeaMortr 3250 

GeaMonb 3250 

Carmel r 3400 

Carmel deb 1499 

Bisyan 1960 

Der.Mott 445 

ftfisttasr 2640 

lndepcadeaee 2CTQ 

Tefahotpr 5750 

Tcfabotr 5200 

Tefabotd 1 3677 

TefatKXd2 1855 

Jsycmcrl 445 

Jayiow5 211 

layaoarop - 

Meravr 850 


994 

123 

27 

1 


12 

3716 

6 

213 


20 

28 

20 

1 

300 

145 


s.c. 

-03 

-03 

-1.7 

-03 

n-c. 

n-c. 

tuc. 

ILC. 

B.C. 

+9.4 

- 1.1 

«ue. 

n.c. 

-13 

ILC. 

+3.1 

-1.0 

-1.0 

D.C. 

+1.1 

+1.1 


+63 

-02 

-03 

-1.7 

ILC. 

D.C. 

+0.8 

+3.7 


3 ILC. 
- +1.0 
104 -5.1 
109 -10.1 
1© ILC. 


35 -33 


F i nancia l Insti tu tio ns 


SMfaar 

SbflopB 

ApicA 

ApjcC 

Lmnilndr 

Letma lodb 

tod Dev P 

bdDcvC 

IfldDCC 

isdcca 

INDDD 1 

IndDDD 


Tourism 

CU1L0-1 

CUL05 

ClalLdeb 


Aryeh r 
Arjeh op 
A- mb deb 
Aram 0.1 r 
AramO-Sb 
ReamrO.l 
RdanrOd 
Hadar 1 
Hadar5 
Hamaebr 
PbocaneO.l 
PbocotxO.5 
Hamah 1 

Hamah 3 

Hamah op 

YardenO.l 

Yfidea OS 

Yarop2 

Menorabl 

MeaorabS 

Saharr 

Sccainsr 

Zsrr 

ZmaHl 

Zion H 5 


115 1000 -0.9 

20350 - +10.0 

117000 

1928 50 ax. 

no trading 

no trading 
no trading 
no trading 
no trading 
no trading 
2600 4 

132915 
1750 160 -1.4 

930 15 +5.1 

8038 10 +0^ 


no trading 
no trading. 

0O trading 
843 100 +10.1 

559 - +9.4 

1579 
890 
1200 
523 
1310 
2795 
1341 
3950 
1240 
1805 


70 
16 +3.4 
40 +3.4 
438 +4.8 
12 + 10.0 
100 +5.0 
5 i 
13 -8.8 


so trading 
do trading 
7700 7 -13 

3049 7 —2.4 

DOtr&dkBg 


960 

2302 

4250 

2229 

623 


10 

45 

51 

15 

10 


+1.1 

ILC. 

-3.0 

+2.0 

-0J 


Trade & Services 
Trade 

ZsterGasn I SOU 

towGaznS 360 

IntaGamop 205 


-4A 

ILC 

S.C 


Mar Ezra 
MdrEop 
Teal 
Tei*5 
CW Trade 
Crystal 1 

ftspacO.1 
RapK&5 
&0CXSO12 
Soper B 10 

Services 

Driefcr 

KareH 

HmlS 

Light. 0.1 

Light. 0.5 

CbUSiotU 

CoWStol 

Israel Bee 

BoodWO.l 

BondWO-5 

BondWop 

GsosortHl 

CpssonO* 

Cobs op A 

Kopel 1 

Kopdtop 


1969 

1705 


52 
21 
8 

100 +10.0 
20 ILC 
no trading 
nn trading 
495 125 -10.0 

720 258 -4.0 

1A0OO 

3040 50 +0.7 

2320 119 +0.9 

1185 79 +0.9 


1800 681 n-c. 

no trading 

4690 395 —23 

164 0 222 -3-5 

517 

199 1001 -0-5 

no trading 
3350* 82 -2-3 

720 379 +6.7 

430 121 +0.2 

754 129 cc. 

395 83 -3.9 

‘no trading 
no trading 
so trading 


price 151 .0W cfcMRt 


Hotels. Ti 

GalZebarl 

GatZobar5 

DanHotel 1 

DanHotelS 

Coral Beach 

Kcoes 

YardenHoi 

Yarden Kot 

Yahalom 

Ca Bpate n 

Data 

HOoa 1 

HDoa5 

Ya'ane 

Ya'aneop 

QalComp. 

ClalC op 

M.LL1 

VLL.L.5 

Masbov 

Nflrnw 1 

NfloreS 

NDcnvop 

Team 1 

Team op 


no wading 
no uniting 
2205 - +1-4 

1245 4 +33 

no trading 


1® 

i 

3500 

1840 

1400 

1380 

3900 

1720 

1007 

1881 

1015 


30 +3.6 

Adgsrop 

2080 

18 

-0J 

no rating 

Ofis 

401 

b.o.l 

+5.0 

no rating 

Otis op 

■ 999 



170 -1.1 

Barochl 

2600 

62 

+2.0 


Baruch 5 

1410 

10 

+2.2 


Alaska 1 

_ 

- 

- 

10 n-c. 

Alaska 5 

— 

— 

- 

no trading 

Eftanl 

384 

85 

ILC. 

3 ILC. 

Eftanop 

257 

125 

-12.9 

29 +82 

Argamanr 

2170 

10 

+28 


90 -1.4 


-43 

ILC. 
+2.0 
—2.6 
D.CL 

trading 

4000 8 ilc 

4200 


Real Estate, Bonding 


rmxfil 

Gmdi5 

Oren 

Oren5 

Azorim 

AzoropE 

£0on 

EBooop 

EFRovl 

Q-lto*5 


1301 

1400 

450 

156 

925 


68 -63 


200 

483 

293 


+92 

+9.1 

+22 


385 

375 


-20 

+1.4 


Amnooop 

Aft Ur 0.1 

Afrlsrl.O 

Afrop4 

Axazim 

Axazop 

Ariedan 1 

AxtedanS 

Ben Yak I 

Banaoirl 

Bans op 

p mfcn er 

Dreeker L 

DruckerS 

Dnickerop 

Daradai 

Dand03 

Daradop 

HLH ILI 

HJLB.OJr 

PiopBldg 

BayrideO.l 

Baywde03 

ILDCr 

bpn 

bralom 

liras 

Cohen Dev. 

Cohen op 

Clal Real 

Lnssr 1 

LnztsrS 

Lumfrop 

M.TM.1 

Bk%-Res. 

Bid* op 

Modal 

Mishnstd 

Mesrav 

Meoravop 

Mar-Lez 

Mar-Lee op 

Levinaefel 

Levinstein 5 

Levis, op 

Uhcbitzl 

UftehitzS 

Lifethhzop 

Neot Aviv . 

ArorimProp 

SabarHl 

SabarH5 

Sold Bon. 

Sabafl 

Sahaf 5 

Sahafop 

AterSda 

Friuz 

Caesarea 1 

Caesarea 5 

RsbinRl 

RsbmttS 

Rftgovin 1 

RspriaS 

Rasseop 

Rants r 

Rasaoop 

AerierilBR 

Hadar 0.1 
Hadar 0.5 
Hadar op 
Mchadrin 

HadBri a 

Pa-Os 

Sbcahar 


318 
550 

no trading 
no trading 
490 100 -10.1 


350 

13050 

10400 

7200 

600 

608 

3060 

1635 

1500 

861 

523 

1670 

455 

236 

170 

1751 

731 

1380 

1905 

705 

1905 

2589 

1970 

11350 

KBS 

1900 

5950 

1800 

601 

1737 

770 

568 

225 
183 

780 

226 
303 
820 
220 

2028 

2664 

520 

450 

555 

250 

232 

13980 

1926 

3980 

2600 

4551 

909 

668 

680 

797 

1690 

530 

250 


48 

54 

30 

50 


100 

36 


93 

170 

100 

10 


22 

115 

68 

78 

66 

97 

1600 


+2-8 

+3.0 

+5.9 

+2.6 

+1.0 

+0.7 

+5.1 

n.c. 

+1J 

s-c. 

+4.6. 

ILC. 

+12 


+5.0 

+3.7 

+03 

n-c. 

n.c. 

+13 

+43 


10 -2.7 


491 

205 

8*0 

7 

527 


110 

450 

376 

51 

574 

20 

56 


n.c. 

-0.1 

ILC. 


-3.0 

-2.7 

n.c. 

-53 

ILC. 

ILC. 

+73 

-4.7 

+3.9 


1 - 10.0 


233 

320 

723 

5 

22 

60 

17 

to 


2438 

1444 

3840 

3780 

3591 

1000 

512 

140 

5750 

787 

1890 

2500 


39 
156 
385 
no trading 
do trading 


-2^ 

—23 

+5.9 

+0.7 

-3.0 

+4.7 

+0.8 

ILC. 

-5.0 

-1.4 

-1.0 

O.C. 

-5.4 

-33 


price 


tSLMS 


Aim 

Angel 

Shemenp 


12600 

1366 

4300 


64 

24 


+3.i 

+63 


Textfies and Cloduog 

Adgar 2370 


AuCO.l 
Am op 
DehaGl 
Delta G 3 
U Spinners 
U Spinners 
Spin op 
Violgol 
VkalgoS 
Wanfinoo 
Wan) op 
ZDotl 
ZikitS 

Tip Topi 

T^aTopop 

Yumarl 

LodaaO.l 

Lodzia(L4 

Ugat ^ 

Ligatop 

MIFGtico 

Gficoop 

Maqnene 1 

Maquene5 

Eagle 1 

EaideS 

Eznefc 

WgatO.J 

MgarO.4 

Polygon r 

Pnrgod 

Paigodop 

ScboeD. 

Rogorin 


no Hatting 
no trading 

3150 30 

mo 7 

no trading 
no trading 
no trading 
no trading 


1005 

627 

1425 

833 

350 

199 

113 

930 

519 

238 

169 

170 
570 

1277 

5850 

2720 

4000 

2000 

1410 

2550 

1283 

1835 

556 

4800 

feas 


73 n.c. 
60 +10.0 


55 

174 

306 

711 

5 

47 

1073 

736 

61 

100 

10 

12 

20 

28 

8 

14 

69 

112 

567 

52 

60 


n.c. 

n.c.- 

a.c 

-114 

+3.4 

+5.7 

+4.4 

n.c 

n.c. 

ax. 

n.c. 

n.c 

+3.4 

+1.0 

n.c 

+13 

ILC. 

+1.7 

+2.2 

+6.7 

+2.1 


Metals and Metal Products 


Octagon 
Octagon op 
Urdanair 
Urdan03r 
Urdanop 
Cables r 
Hatebof 1 
HarebofJ 
Is. Can Col 
Ii . Can Co 5 
Morgan 

Morgan op 
SttomMetl 
Sdemop 
ZzanCiN 1 
ZwnCabl5 
Kadnum 1 
Karfntani S 

NccbsshO.1 
Nednafa0.5 
Arad 
Arad op 
Pecker 
King I 
KingS 
KHJ 
KH15 
Sbetodoi 
Sbdop 
larttsh 1 
5 


1030 

901 

6950 

5000 


21 

4 

147 

30 


-2.8 

ILC. 

+1.0 

n.c. 


6096 

2350 

750 

470 

325 


10 -5.0 
15 -2.5 
23 -0.7 
Z72 n.c. 
33 +103 
no trading 
no trading 
563 169 +13 

50 -21.2 
- -5.0 
116 
75 
256 


204 

3800 

1510 

380 

165 


-4.4 

+6.7 

+3.1 


2010 

907 

1460 

1500 

2000 

3700 

2100 

1278 

619 

1220 

780 

392 


21 

302 

153 

55 

8 


ILC. 

n.c. 

-83 

-3.4 

(LC. 


54 -10.0 
100 ILC. 


192 


Electrical Machinery 
Ekdrtmics, Optks 


37 -10.0 
s.o.1 —5.0 


144 

119 

64 

311 

350 

343 

7 

521 

50 

114 


-2.0 

-2.1 

—3.5 

+1.9 

+0.4 

-7.9 

.+1.8 

■Lb 

+2.7 

+03 


Industrials 

Food and Tobacea 
Ann 


Atsop 
Adantie 
Atom op 
Gold Fr I 
Gold Fr 5 
Gold op 
Dubek r 
Dubek b 
Sanlakoll 
SanUnlS 
-Pri-Zel 
Prl-Ze5 
Tempo 1 
Tempo 5 
bbarl 
btarj 
Man 1 
Man5 
Stmfrnrt 
Efirer 


4100 

3958 

440 

230 

1199 

329 

243 


- +5.1 


-6.4 

+9-5 

ILC. 

4-7.2 


1701 

900 

2375 

1750 

700 

360 

8500 

203$ 

3650 

7000 


85 
185 
34 
100 

232 +14.6 
no trading 
no rating 
no rating 
» rating 


— 10.0 
+U 

B.C. 


209 n-c. 
- +2.9 
9 +3.0 

17 +iao 

214 +5.9 


405000 

1925 

1101 

1216 

7460 

3340 


Elbe 3 r 

Eta>a25r 

EkoO^Sb 

Elco 0.25 

EfcaraO.1 

Efcan05 

Electraop 

Eicon 

Aril 

Aril op 

QalQec 

Spectral 

Spectra 5 

Spec op 

Feadirw 

Fcochtw 

Cydoee 1 

Cycbwe5 

KaaAdl 

KatzAdS 

TAT, 1 

TA.T.5 

TVkT.op 

Tedca 

Tcdeaop 


BufltS&g Materfads 


14 +1.8 
301 +10.0 
376 n_e. 
37 +10.0 


18 


401500 

19600 

19100 

2340 

9700 

6900 

23100 


2730 

1080 

1190 

560 

1600 

657 

4960 

2620 


14 
10 
4 
696 
75 
101 
19 

no trading 
no trading 


n.c. 

D.C. 

ILC. 

-4.5 

ILC. 

+2.6 

+22 

-43 


16 

200 

39 

200 

44 

101 

33 


+5.0 

n.c. 

+92 

ILC. 

ILC 

+1.9 

ILC. 


1050 

2200 

1600 

4150 

2572 


80 

•67 

54 

36 

50 


:U 

+7.8 

+5.0 


ao trading 


l.P.lnd. 

AIM 
AIM op 
Adcexst.l 
Adeems 
Twfcl 
ItofirS 
Barloa J 
Barton 5 . 

Barton op 
Hamashdl 
HamaiWS 
Hamas op 
Tkambcstl 
TrocnbeitS 
M J-T: 1 
MJmT. 5 
Modal DsL 
Wot&nasl 
WoUmaoS 

CbeMrth, Rubber, Ptatte 

Agan3 6500 7 n.c. 

AJKaacc 525 166 +0.4 


£Wat v*w 
price I5i.no 


Gsl Indl 

XUO 

.1 

P.i. 

GallndS 

noil 

- 

- 

Dexter 

235y 

11*5 

n.c. 

Fertil 0.1 

3545 

15 

n.c. 

FenilO-S 

1390 

129 

+2.2 

Haifa Clem 

65ft 

K2.< 

n.c. 

Tevar 

27260 

52 

n.c. 

Te+aop. 4 

24049 

n 

+0.2 

Liprky 

sru 

46 

-5.(1 

i-Lipskyop 

9h9 

- 

— 

Dead Scar 

18mm 

311 

+3.2 

rtetrodiciM 

1190 

288 

n e. 

Maximal 

27811 

13 

-1.4 

Maxima 5 

1480 

120 

n.c. 

Maxima op 

1710 

- 

- 

NccaCbem. 

2801 

— 

+ 1.9 

Sanol 

3522 

30 

n.c. 

Sano5 

164(1 

5 

n.c. 

Kedem 

2390 

21 

-5.9 

Kedem 

2270 

2b 

+U.4 

T.G-L. I 

850 

165 

+9.11 

T.&L.5 

351 

"? 

n.c. 

Taya 

3460 

+4.2 


Frutarom 
Taro 


notrodioe 
1045 62 ‘ 


-5.0 


Wood. Paper, Printing 
Dafron 1 
DafxonS 
Hainan] 

Hainan op 
Yariil 
Yaeb5 
Asfakelos 
Ash op 
Molett 
Paper Mills 
Scandral 


1635 

50 

n.c. - 

1008 

- 


1170 

39 

-2.5 

935 

51 

-3.1 

1685 

70 

-9 2 

2544 

13 

-13.8 

175 

659 

-33 

247 

284 

+4.2 

4800 

— 

— 

83790 

12 

n.c. 

683 

b.o.l 

+5.1 


Scaoduop 

no trading 

Rim 0.1 r 

2952 

16 

-10.0 

Rim 0.4 r 

1390 

33 

— 4.1 

Ta'alBr 

5050 

68 

+32 

Misceflaneoas Industries 


Ahmml 

2200 

9 

n.c. 

AhsintS 

1100 

- 

— 

Ahnmtop 

1300 

- 

- 

Aocfisl 

1400 

20 

n.c. 

AndinS 

610 

40 

+1.7 

Andinop 

.441 

- 

+73 

five J 

.3938 

63 

+ 10.U 

HvtJop 

3800 

2 

n.c. 

Zia J 

9800 

38 

+6.5 

Ska 5 

4100 

10 

-33 


POOakl 
Poliak 5 


no rating 
no trading 


Indnstrial Investment 

CentniTr 3070 239 n.c. 

Koorp no rating 

Cfadlnd 640 2452 +0.2 

Tech Res. 204 599 -2.9 

Tech op 160 583 +5J 

Investmeof Companies 

Lhricor 
IDBDcv.r 
Incoba 0.1 
Incoba 0J 


Elgar b 

EDcrn 

EDern b 

Ami wm r 

Afikl 

Afik 5 

Gabdet 

IsCotp. 1 

lsCuep.5 

WotfsooO.I 

Wolfcoo 1 r 

Ampar 

HapocUnv 

IxuntSav 

Disdnv 

Mizrahi In*. 
Mizrahi 122 
Mizrahi 124 
Hixocil 

Hirtm 5 

Ezponr 
Export op 
Jordan ExpL 
Jorden op 
OallO 
dal 50 
LandecoO.l 
LandecoOJ 
MagorO.l 
Maim 03 
Ozlnv.0.1 
Oz Iv. 0 J 
P*z Invert. 
PamaO.l 
PanmOJ 
Piryrm 


1600 

105 

n.c. 

\754 

1456 

n.c. 

mi 

i lidding 

no rating 

1999 

3 

-01 

20I0 

- 

— 

2850 

115 

-5.0 

2850 

57 

-3.4 

170X1 

3 

nc. 

2WXM 

1 

+1.1 

isfrti 

a 

+1.7 

2304 

- 

- 

2000 

109 

+1.5 

600 

214 

-5.5 

2150U 

4 

—6.5 

Hl» 

3 

n.c. 

5150 

15 

+410 

4330 

13 

+0.7 

1985 

200 

+0.1 

3160 

1500 

n.c. 

2690 

14 

ILC. 

no trading 

5278 

— 


1078 

30 

+10.0 

192 

1408 

-4.0 

3290 

67 

n.c. 

2540 

3 

n.c. 


no trading 
notradn^ 

813 544 -3.6 

555 129 -1.8 

4000 6 -5 2 

1*15 100 n.c. 

3201 44 +7.1 

1490 

no trading 
no trading 
110 +3.0 
1922 b.o.l +5.0 

195 
SU 


900 

89ft 


+5.9 

- 1.1 


Clever Dev 
□ever op 
GahlTedjl 


901 

SO 

380 


OB Exploration 


DcfckEzl 
DelekExS 
ExpIPaz 
Terotl 1 
TcreH5 
TefoOop 1 
-O-E-U 


2040 

1006 

584(1 

1477 

500 

3l>6 

940 

754 


51 -3.6 
227 +3.8 


464 +14.0 
443 +6-J 
346 n.c. 
b.oJ +5.0 
190 +6.4 
500 n.c. 
2247 +12.0 
901 +11.9 


- no trading 

M.GJ4.1 

1326 

■ 85 

n.c. 

874 

1 

-1.0 

M.OJ4J 

481 

578 

+9.1 

380 

— 


M.G.N.op 

143 

1672 +10.9 

270 

— 

— 

Stismicnl 

3035 

b.u.l 

+5.0 

760 

60 

+5.6 

ScismicaS 

ion 

1SS7 

+4.0 

360 

86 

+ 9.1 

Sciwiika op 

870 

304 

+6.6 

410 

— 

— 

Pedctfr 

940 

262 

+7.6 

8193 

13 

ILC. 

N. Amerl 

570 

no 

-5. a 

2125 

+4 

—23 

N. Amer 5 

. 236 

78 

n.c. 

484 • 

18 

n.c. 

N. Amer op 

162 

790 

ILC. 

225 

— 

— 

N. Am- op 2 

notradrn* 


925 

10020 

6191 

107 

13 

-2.1 

+13.6 

+5.1 

Napbtnr 

:267000 

W 

ILC. 


k*. hro uiwdr 
vUkald* 


iqHmd 


1 


-i 
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Terrorist blackmail 


THE OMENS from Beirut airport at press time last night were 
not particularly encouraging. 

Some 20 Islamic Jihad kidnappers were still holding about 40 
passengers aboard the hijacked TWA a ; rliner they had already 
flown several times across the Mediterranean during the 
previous three days. The conditions set by this demented Shi'ite 
group seemed to include the dissolution of the South Lebanon 
Army and Israel's total evacuation of its “security zone” in 
Lebanon. But their minimum demand was the immediate 
release of some 700 of their fellow Shi’ites captured by the IDF 
during the war in Lebanon and now kept in Atlit prison. 

The kidnappers had already brutally murdered one of their 
hostages so as to leave no doubt that they mean business. 

According to one report a number of passengers bearing 
Jewish, or Israeli, names had been taken off the plane during an 
earlier stopover in Beirut. Their whereabouts were unknown. 
But the remaining passengers in this American plane were 
mostly U.S. citizens, and their fate was plainly of intense 
concern for Israel's friend Ronald Reagan. 

Last night there were no indications, that Mr. Reagan was 
putting the heat on the Israel government to surrender to any of 
the terrorist demands. On the contrary, it almost seemed as 
though the American president was set to re min d Israel what 
the proper response to terrorist blackmail should be. Even 
though it was American lives that were being threatened if 
Israel failed to change course. 

But there was no certainty that Washington, much as its own 
prestige was involved along with Jerusalem's, and despite Mr. 
Reagan's brave words last night, would persist in this attitude. 

When the airliner landed in Algiers, Mr. Reagan may have 
toyed with the idea that it offered the prospect of another 
Entebbe, this time with U.S. soldiers doing the rescuing. The 
hope faded when the Algerians, assumed to be friendly, made it 
clear that they would allow nothing of the kind - and it became 
even more faint when the plane took off for Beirut again. 
Whether the rescue attempt would, or could, be made in Beirut 
was moot at best. 

The most likely alternative was American advice to Israel 
that it should seriously consider at least releasing the Shi’ite 
prisoners in Atlit. 

The irony is that this is precisely what Israel had intended 
doing without needing to save hostages’ lives. The intention 
became clear when, on May 29, Israel set free 249 Shi'ite 
prisoners in Atlit in a bid to strengthen the hand of the Amal 
militia's moderate leader Nabih Bern. Not all the released 
prisoners were Amal members: some of them were no doubt 
affiliated with radical groups such as the Islamic Jihad. 

But Israel figured, with good reason, that its action would 
help Mr. Bern prevail over his more frenzied political enemies 
within the Shia community, and forge a de facto alliance 
between this country and Amal which, without being commit- 
ted to paper, would keep southern Lebanon terrorist-free. 

Unfortunately that one logical step was followed by thunder- 
ous inaction. The freeing of more prisoners was made contin- 
gent on the “security situation" in southern Lebanon - in other 
words, on Shi'ite good conduct. Mr. Bern, who. must have 
viewed the proper linkage as being in reverse order, tried to 
exploit the incident between the SLA and Unifil’s Finns to 
secure the release of “his”prisoners, only to be told that he had 
in fact made it impossible, for a while. Then, into the policy 
void stepped the Islamic Jihad. 

The hijackers can only have been emboldened by Israel's 
monster swap with Ahmed Jibril. They must also have 
reasoned that Israel could not afrord, especially after the Jibril 
deal, to sully itself with the blood of innocent Americans, even 
if it was they themselves who were the murderers. 

Mr. Bern was last night negotiating with the American 
ambassador in Beirut, on behalf of the hijackers. The most 
likely subject, it may be assumed, is the release of the Atlit 
prisoners in return for the freeing of the hostages — all the 
hostages. 

Should this be done, what could have been an Israeli political 
coup would be advertised around the world, and especially in 
the Middle East, as further evidence of Israel's weakness and 
flaccidity. 


FINNS-SHUTES 


(Coo tinned from Page One) 
battalion arrived at the position in 
armoured cars and other vehicles at 
around 10 a.m. They fired several 
shots - SLA claims at the building. 
Unifil riarms in the air. This reporter 
saw no bullet holes at the position. 
Apparently the South Lebanese 
Army oosition returned the fire from 
one machinegun, and basically the 
11 surrendered with no fight. 


The F inns then allegedly rounded 
up the 11, confiscated their arms and 
personal equipment, and led them 
under arms to several cars waiting at 
a bend in the road 400 metres to the 
west. There the Firms'll an ded over 
the II to armed Amal fighters who 
were waiting for them. 

Whether the 11 defected or not 
still does not- explain the role of 


Unifil in the incident - why the UN 
took the position; why the 11 were 
delivered to Amal; why the SLA 
Shi'ites were disarmed. 

Israeli sources last night were 
highly sceptical whether a UN inves- 
tigation currently under way would 
provide answers to these questions. 

These same sources believe the 
most plausible explanation is that at 
least some of the 11 Shi'ites involved 
had decided to defect and “deli- 
vered” other members of their posi- 
tion to Amal. This, however, still 
fails to explain the role of the Finnish 
battalion. 

Despite 25 defections by Shi'ites 
from the SLA in recent weeks (ex- 
cluding the last 11) Israeli liaison 
officers working with the SLA are 
convinced that the force is not de- 
teriorating. 


HERZOG TO IRELAND 


(Continued from Page One) 

Israel and of Israel opening an 
embassy in Dublin. At present, each . 
country has a non-resident ambassa- 
dor. 

Post Dublin correspondent Jenny 
Fraser adds: 

On the eve of his visit, Herzog has 
been subjected to a vitriolic attack in 
one of this city's four Sunday papers, 
the Sunday Tribune. 

The Tribune's colour front page 
yesterday had a banner proclaiming: 
“No welcome here for Herzog” and 
a photo of the president against a 
background of Unifil jeeps. 

Inside in a two-page feature, the 
50,000 circulation Tribune reprinted 
material produced by the PLO in 
Sweden for distribution during the 


visit. 

Another article announced a 
selection of protests and demonstra- 
tions during the visit by two groups, 
the Friends of Palestine and the 
Ireland Friends of Palestine. 

Ireland has mounted what has 
been described as the most costly 
security operation since President 
Reagan's visit last year. 

Protest activities already 
announced include a march in Dub- 
lin on Wednesday night, whose 
sponsors include Sinn Fein. The 
sponsors have called on all “republi- 
cans, socialists and anti- 
imperialists” to join in the protests. 

But the country's leadership is 
going out of its way to make Her- 
zog’s visit memorable. ’ 


Monday, June 17, 1985 -TfecJ* 
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By ANDREW ROSENTHAL / Moscow 


IN THE 100 DAYS since he buried 
Ins predecessor, Mikhail Gorbachev 
has set himself sharply apart from his 
dour, elderly predecessors. He has 
called for economic reform, exhi- 
bited great personal vigour and 
shown a flair for publicity unsurpas- 
sed in Kremlin history. 

Gorbachev himself is spearhead- 
ing the modernization and discipline 
drive, on which he has staked the 
course of his leadership. He uses 
lively, tough oratoiy that appears to 
affect even jaded Communist Party 
audiences. 

He has started putting his own 
men into power. In July, the nominal 
national parliament is expected to 
add the title of president to his 
current post of Communist Parry 
general secretary. 

Shortly after launching a new 
round in the battle against alcohol 
abuse in the Soviet Union. Gor- 
bachev moved stroogly to encourage 
new economic programmes. 

Most details are not public yet . but 
Gorbachev served notice that the 
Politburo wants serious reforms in 
the lumbering, centralized system. 

Occupied witb domestic prob- 
lems, the 54-year-old Gorbachev has 
not put his stamp on foreign policy 
since he succeeded the late Constan- 
tin Chernenko on March 11. 

And since his ability to reshape 
the Kremlin power structure to en- 
sure his future and achieve his goals 
has yet to be fully tested, Gor- 
bachev's major contribution so far 
has been one of style. 


HIS VIGOUR and self-assurance 
contrast starkly with Leonid Brezh- 
nev's final years and the brief te- 
nures of the aged and ailing Cher- 
nenko and Yuri Ar.dropov. 

When they appeared in public. 
Western reporters and diplomats 
scrutinized every move for signs of 
illness. Their absence from major 
events was bigger news than their 
presence. 

But Gorbachev has made public 
appearances routine and has lent his 
own. modem stvle ro his official 


vate grass-roots support and the im- 
age of a man of the people. 

In Moscow. Gorbachev went to a 
hospital, a store and even a private 
apartment, where he was shown sip- 
ping tea and eating chocolates. 

In Leningrad, he chatted with 
people in a square as babies cried, 
boms bonked and street life bustled 
past. That made a strong impact on a 
public used to leaders who leave the 
Kremlin only in curtained 
limousines that whizz down Mos- 
cow's wide boulevards. 


I, in ■' t 


activities. 

Lenin, founder of the Soviet 
State, was famous for mixing with 
the public. But that tradition died 
with him and even the idolized Josef 
Stalin remained a remote figure, 
seen only at parades and other cere- 
monies. 

Nikita Khrushchev had a habit of 
going to exhibitions and Brezhnev 
ventured outside the Kremlin in his 
early years. Andropov and Cher- 
nenko both visited Moscow factor- 


ies. 


But none had left the cloistered 
halls of power as regularly and dra- 
matically as Gorbachev, sometimes 
with his wife, the stylish Raisa Gor- 
bachev. at his side. 

Gorbachev has received the usual 
series of foreign visitors. But he also 
visited a Moscow art show in June, 
Leningrad in May and a working 
region of Moscow in April. 

These trips, more Western than 
Soviet in style, displayed a sophis- 
tication in using the media to culti- 


ALL THIS has led to anecdotes 
about Gorbachev's purported mod- 
esty, some of them no doubt spread 
by off daldom to promote that very 
concepL 

When he talks, images of Brezh- 
nev's mumbled addresses and Cher- 
nenko's wheezing emphysema fade. 

In Leningrad, Gorbachev spoke 
to party activists in a dear Russian 
that only occasionally betrayed his 
Caucasus Mountain roots. He 
leaned casually on the podium, 
smiled, joked and frequently ad- 
libbed. 

“We, of course, should give all our 
cadres a chance.. .but those who 
don't want to reorient should get out 
of the way," he warned. 

Soviet Television broadcast a 
speech by Gorbachev to the central 
committee in which he gave the most 
specific outline yet of his economic 
policies - in the same no-nonsense 
style. 

He criticized ministers, bluntly 
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said the Politburo had sent back the 
1986-90 economic plan for revision 
and even more bluntly complained 
that the much-touted Soviet industry 
cannot produce some goods up to 
world standard. 


GORBACHEV APPEARS to be 
focusing on rebuilding factories in- 
stead of just throwing up new ones. 
He said all construction must be 
reviewed, cost-accounting should be 
instituted everywhere and managers 
should have more power and respon- 
sibility. 

To accomplish this, Gorbachev 
must overcome not only the system's 


built-in obstacles to change, but abri£5- ' 
must bring in supported without^ 
antagonizing the older generation jnfc ; 
simply creating a now group 
attached to privilege that it wiB rcssf* 
change. 

In April, three of Gorbachev's 4 , 
reputed allies became full Politburo’ - 
members. .. Ch 

But Gorbachev still must.realignl 
the central committee' through focaL 
elections and in ' next February's? 
national congress. Without a wide,- 
network of party support. Got-; 
bachev will be hard pressed lot ; 
accomplish any changes. • 

(The Associated Press* * - 
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IF THERE WAS EVER an oppor- 
tunity to reform our electoral sys- 
tem, totally or in part, introducing a 
more stable form of government and 
robbing the small, blackmailing par- 
ties of their power, it is now. 

Conditions are ripe. The 1984 
national elections established an un- 
precedented situation: both major 
parties, the Likud and Labour, are 
more or less equal in size (altbough 
the la£t Histadrut elections seemed 
to indicate a trend towards growing 
Labour strength). 

Acting together, these two parties 
could easily set in motion the neces- 
sary legislature for electoral revi- 
sion. The blackmailers would have 
to sit on the sidelines and grit their 
teeth (and a lot of Volvos, not to 
mention ministers would be put in 
mothballs). 

A small bufr significant precedent 


Time for reform 


could effect reform; they have cer- 
tainly shown over the past few 
months that they can, despite some 
friction, work in harmony on major 
issues. 


By MACABEE DEAN 


READERS' LETTERS! 


LEARNING HEBREW 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - Members of the British 


Settlers' Association living in the 
Rehovot area are dismayed by the 
impending closure of the Munidpaf 
Council's ulpanit for teaching Heb- 
rew to immigrants. It seems to us this 
defies one of the major moral and 
political arms of our society, namely 
the .encouragement of immigration 
and the absorption of immigrants. 
The service is of particular import- 
ance to older immigrants who are 
not absorbed into Hebrew-speaking 
society at work and to whom the 
ulpanit is the only chance of not 
remaining isolated through inability 
to read, communicate, follow televi- 


sion, etc. 


This branch of the association, 
whilst fully realizing the urgent need 
for economy in public spending, 
feels every effort should be made to 
retain the ulpanit, in however mod- 
est a form. 


Rehovot. 


EVELYN CHEN KIN, 
Chairman, 
Rehovot Branch 
British Settlers' Association 


HANDS OFF 
THE BABY CLINICS 


7b the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - 1 am an associate professor 
of pediatrics at King’s College Hospital 
in London and have just completed 
three months as a visiting professor 
in pediatrics in Jerusalem. During 
this time, I have been privileged to 
see for myself the wonderful mother 
and well-baby clinics - including 
infant stimulation schemes - which 
you have not only in Jerusalem, but 
throughout your wonderful country. 
I can say from extensive experience 
they are the best in the world. They 
are also a wonderful insurance policy 
for the future of Israel. 


I write, therefore, to express my 
horror at reading that these climes 
are likely to be disbanded due to 
financial cuts. I would implore your 
government to think twice before 
this is done. You will destroy not 
only something which is an example 
to Europe, but also something very 
precious to your country. 


MARGARET POLLAK, 
Reader in Developmental Pediatrics 
Jerusalem (London). 


has already been established. In the 
last Histadrut elections, the qual- 
ifying vote was 2 per cent. Of the 
seven parties which contested the 
elections, only four (Labour, the 
Likud, Hadash and the Citizens 
Rights Movement) passed the 2 per 
cent barrier; three - Tehiya, Shinui 
and the Progressive List for Peace - 
were forced to take a back seat in tbe 
Histadrut's political life . 

If the 2 per cent qualifying vote 
had been used in the last Knesset 
elections, six of the IS parties which 
now have members in the Knesset - 
Agudat Yisrael. Tami, Morasha, 
Ometz, the PLP and Kach - would 
have been forced out. 

And if the qualifying percentage 
was raised to 3 per cent, the CRM 
Yahad. Shas and Shinui would not 
have made it. This would have left 
the Knesset with only Labour, the 
Likud, the National Religious Party, 
Tehiya, and the Israel Communist 
Party. 

This would certainly gladden the 


hearts of all who regard Kach’s Rab- 
bi Meir Kahane as a dangerous de- 
magogue. (But if be is so dangerous, 
why don't they opt for electoral 
reform?) 

Another factor which would help 
change our present electoral system 
is that, theoretically', national elec- 
tions are some three years off. 

This would give the populace - 
and the parties- time to get used to 
the idea of the new system. And it 
would certainly persuade the splin- 
ter and small parties to consider 
forming pre-election political coali- 
tions with the big ones. (These small 
parties would continue to be black- 
mailers, but their scope of activities 
would definitely be limited; once 
elections were held, their influence 
within a party would wane - until the 
next election campaign, when they 
would have to select a new partner.) 

Finally, the two major parties 


IF ANYTHING, the major draw- 
back to the present coalition is that 
the two major partners, and their 
adherents, have robbed the Knesset 
of any real opposition. What opposi- 
tion we do have today may be loud 
and strident from both the right and 
left, but it has about as much effect 
as a mosquito bite on a thick-skinned 
jackass. 

More stability could be created by 
dividing up the country into voting 
regions, which would also help eli- 
minate a few more smaller parties. 
Or perhaps there could be a system 
with both regional and national rep- 
resentation. 

The needs of Galilee, for ex- 
ample, are quite different from those 
of tiie coastal plain, and those of the 
highly industrialized sectors differ 
from those of the fanning areas. 

If some form of regional repre- 
sentation were introduced, it might 
be a good idea to stagger the elec- 
tions, having one in a different region 
every half year or so. This would give 



Hailed as one of the most bril- 
liant war novels of all time, 
THE GREAT MADNESS is an 
eye-witness account of World 
War I. Author Hameiri was a 
legendary writer of pre- 
Independence Palestine who, 
in describing his experiences 
in that war. created a master- 
piece that is compared to "All 
QuieTon the Western Front," 
and is reminiscent of "Catch- 
22." THE GREAT MADNESS 
is a classic anti-war story, with 
a message of defiant forth in 
mankind; Published by Or-Ron 
Publishing Ho.use, softcover, 
280 pages. PRICE: IS 8,050. 



To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem 
Post, P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem 
91000. 

Please send me THE GREAT 
MADNESS. I enclose a che- 
que fbr'lS 8,050 
NAME.... 
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Price valid until June 30, 1985 
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Daily bus 

SZ5 - $ 20 * - One way ■ 

S40 - $30* - Td Aviv -Cairo- Td Aviv 

S73 - 563 *- Td Aviv -Cairo - Td Aviv 
+ 3 nights op BJL basis 

$79 - $ 69 * - 4 days/3 nights on BJ! 

basis * panoramic toor 

$125 - 4 days / 3 nights on half board • 

2 days of towing in Cairo, Giza 
Pyramids 

$ 320 - 8 days /7 nights an baU board 

basis. Touring in Cairo, 

£ Lnxor and Aswan. Deluxe 

| botch in upper Egypt. 


$210-4 days/3 nights on halfboard 
bads ha de luma holds xnclndfng 
2 Ml day sightseeing toon 
in Cairo, Memphis Sakkara 
and Giza Pyramids. 


$399- 8 days/7 nights on ’half board 
bads in de hue hotels. Tonring 
in Cairo, Luxor and Aswan . 



K Weekend redaction or Youth Fare] 


Galilee Tours 
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013) 2 1 . 22C1SIV. 225M7 
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Hie Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem 


Ministry of Education 


are proud to announce the publication of 

RICH 


Relevant Issues in Contemporary Humanism 
a new program for 11th and 12th grade English classes 
RICH workshops for teachers will take place on July 2, 3, 4 , 5 . 
For registration please call 02-882037 or 03-718445/6. 



a much better indication of the mK 
trail's mood than the poBs. which 
somehow seem to favour the party' 
paying for and publishing tiie results." 

It is doubtful if the parties, would 
ever give up their right to arrange 
their candidates' names in a specific 
order to pay off political debts, or id 
line with a candidate's strength with?* 
in the party membership. 

But even without depriving them ' 
of this right, it would not be too 
difficult to allow each voter to setecr 
either a party, or the name of a 
person on this party's list. Thus, if he 
had no preference for a particular. ». 
candidate, he could vole for the 
party list as a whole; but if he did. he 
could indicate ibis preference. — 

Tins, at least, would give the party 
some idea of how the public feeh 
about the various candidates. Those 
who garnered few or no votes wtadc 
certainly make some attempt to in . 
crease their popularity; they would 
at the very least, endeavour to mafc 
their names and faces known amon{ 
the people they are supposed U 
represent. 




The writer is a member of Tbe Jeru- 
salem Post editorial staff \ 
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JERU50lEm 

There are many hotel 1 
in Jerusalem... 

But only one super 
3star hotel 


■ Kosher restaurants 

■ Sabbath elevator 
133 Air conditioned - r 
Complete facilities fc 
types of function...; 
Walking distance to 
center of Jerusalem 


the Old City 

3 TTlendefe St.. Tolbiet 
Jeru/atem 92147 : Israel 
Tel. 02-663111 
Telex 26536 
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FOR TOURISTS: 

$3 PER DAY 
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All cars new. Pick up and. 
delivery free. 

TAMIR, Rent-a-Car. 8 KBwf 
Hazntrma'ut. Netanya. T* 
053-31831 (day) 053257*3 
(night) 







